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Abstract 


In the ten years of being a church planter, | have seen many church plants 
worship in some very creative public locations without any success in creating a sense 
of sacred space. Often church planters are so focused on communicating the Gospel 
and the needs of the people to the church, they often forget what our environment 
communicates to the people. 

This thesis-project intends to help church planters be more aware of their 
worship space and have the ability to take a public space and transform it into a sacred 
worship space. 

By the end of this thesis-project the reader will have a greater understanding of 
the importance of worship space, a more profound comprehension of sacred space in 
Scripture, greater knowledge of how the public perceives space and the effects of space 
through environmental psychology, and eight key characteristics a church planter can 


use to create a sacred worship space in any public setting. 


Chapter 1 


“The greatness of the space is that a minister and congregation are spontaneously 


brought together in unity.” — Rudolf Schwarz 


“Taking Public Space and Transforming It Into Sacred Worship Space” 


| would like to begin by posing a question: How often do you think about space? | 
am not talking about the vast interstellar darkness above our heads where only a select 
few have been able to drive a lunar rover. | am talking about the area that affects you 
every day in every setting. Have you thought about the environment you are in right now 
as you read this paper? Most people hardly spend any time thinking about space, and 
yet they know what they like and what they do not like when it comes to selecting a 
space. 

| believe that we are greatly influenced by a silent, persuasive voice that is 
speaking to the echo chambers of our heart that only our intuitive feelings are able to 
decipher. For example, when you walk into a hotel, you want the feeling that you are the 
first person to have ever slept in that bed. If the room is clean and the bed is made up 
with clean sheets, then we are able to trick our minds into believing that the space is 
ready for our warm reception; however, if the feel of the room is dirty, where the bed is 
not made-up and the sheets give off the perception that some greasy stranger slept in 
them the night before, we will not stay in that room. If we cannot walk away completely, 


we will go down to the front desk and have serious words with the staff with the aim of 


either getting a new room or getting them to clean the room. Even then, psychologically, 
it is hard to get out of our minds what we just saw. We feel this way because space and 
place is a critical aspect of how we interact with our world and how the world interacts 
with us. 

In the last few decades, with the upsurge of the open-air floor plans in homes 
and trendy coffee shops where people sit for hours sipping overpriced coffee while 
working on postage-stamp-sized tables, space has taken on a different look. Our 
perception of space is always changing, and the use, function and popularity of space is 
based off of cultural trends. What do you like and dislike about space? This might be 
the first time you have actually formulated a thought about space, but | am willing to bet 
that you have an opinion about space. | am also willing to bet that you have your 
favorite restaurant, coffee shop, reading chair and place that you perceive to be an 
environment in which you feel comfortable and welcomed. 

In this paper we will discuss in the intricacies of space and how people perceive 
space in our culture. We will also discuss, from a church planting perspective, how 
important it is that the church planter be aware of space. Space is often neglected or an 
afterthought. We will also discuss vital elements that will help develop sacred space and 


set it apart from public space. 


The Day Space Became An Issue For Me: 


It was October 18, 2009 in Dallas, Texas. | remember the day very well because 
it was the day Restoration was having our first public worship service. There was a 


small part of me that was feeling a tension within my heart dealing with the idea of 
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sacred space. After all, we were about to have a worship service in a bar where the 
night before was the hub of who-knows-what hedonistic activities. 

We opened the doors to our new worship space to find a huge surprise. It was 
about 6 o’clock on that Sunday morning, and what we saw caught us completely off 
guard. What we were greeted with was clearly the aftermath of a very active fraternity 
party straight out of the movies. Before we could even assess the condition of the 
room, we were greeted with an overwhelming stench of sweat and stale beer. The 
stench was so thick you could almost see the haze in the air, and it was almost as 
heavy as the pit in my stomach. 

It was the Sunday following the biggest college football rivalry in Texas — the 
University of Texas versus Oklahoma University — and this space had been the site of a 
huge and lively party. Left behind were orange streamers ad mostly deflated white 
balloons hanging from the ceiling. On the floor were dirty plastic cups and all manner of 
trash, to the point that it was hard to maneuver through the space. Without going into 
detail, the Dixie cups were not the worst things we had to clean up that morning. 

We only had a few hours before Restoration Anglican church was to have its first 
public worship service, and nothing was going to get in our way. | am sure that | will 
always question the decision as to why we picked the Texas-OU weekend to launch, 
but, for multiple reasons, it will be a day we will never forget. If there was a silver lining 
in the sweaty beer cloud, it was a good reminder both that the enemy is resistant to the 
birth of any church that is committed to proclaiming the Gospel, and that church planting 
takes a lot of work. The irony was not lost on us that the very people we were cleaning 


up after, those who had been celebrating a football game not many hours before, were 
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the very people God had put on our hearts to reach with the love of Christ. As the 
Apostle Paul said in 1st Corinthians 9, 


Even though | am free of the demands and expectations of everyone, | have 
voluntarily become a servant to any and all in order to reach a wide range 
of people: religious, nonreligious, meticulous moralists, loose-living 
immoralists, the defeated, the demoralized—whoever. | didn’t take on their 
way Of life. | kept my bearings in Christ—but | entered their world and tried 
to experience things from their point of view. I’ve become just about every 
sort of servant there is in my attempts to lead those | meet into a God-saved 
life. | did all this because of the Message. | didn’t just want to talk about it; | 
wanted to be in on it (19—23 MSG). 


Despite the massive mess we had to clean up and the spiritual symbolism that 
we were not welcome, we were encouraged that we were in the right mission field. We 
knew the journey of planting a church would not be easy, but with God’s help, we were 
committed to do our part in advancing the Kingdom of God. It was the missiologist, C. 
Peter Wagner, who said, “Planting new churches is the most effective evangelistic 
methodology known under heaven.”' Whether the church believes that statement to be 
true is up for debate; however, it does pose a question: How does the bride of Christ, 
God’s church, reach unbelievers while still retaining its existing members? Could the 
church audit itself and look at ways it could become more pertinent to a postmodern 
culture? 

| realize there has been a lot of ink spilled on this subject matter. There have 
been countless books, papers and articles that have focused on answering this elusive 
question. Practitioners within the worldwide church have brought awareness, education, 


statistical analysis and academic insight as to how we can answer the proverbial church 





1. C. Peter Wagner, Church Planting for a Greater Harvest (Ventura, Calif.: Regal Books, 1990), 
11. 
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growth conundrum. But for many in the trenches of the church world, the work is never 
easy. In fact, pastors and lay people look to Jesus telling His disciples that “the harvest 
is plentiful, but the workers are few” as words of both sobriety and encouragement 
(Matthew 9:37). Practitioners within the church might question if church planting is the 
most effective evangelistic model today. One statistic upon which the evangelical 
church cannot disagree is that for every new church that opens, four close, and as of 
2016, 290 million people in the United States, or 65% of the country’s population, have 
no vital church connection.” 

While some see these statistics as a tragedy and a reason to mourn for what the 
church once was, others, specifically church planters, view it as a great opportunity to 
see the Holy Spirit move in a powerful way. They hope God will resurrect what could be 
viewed as a dying church. Let the reader be reminded of what the Lord did in the book 
of Ezekiel as He spoke to His prophet in a valley of dry, deader than dead, bones: 

“Prophesy over these bones, and say to them, O dry bones, hear the word 

of the Lord. Thus says the Lord God to these bones: Behold, | will cause 

breath to enter you, and you shall live. And | will lay sinews upon you, and 

will cause flesh to come upon you, and cover you with skin, and put breath 

in you, and you shall live, and you shall know that | am the Lord” (Ezekiel 

37:4-6). 

| recognize that things have to change in order for the church to be able to 
release some of the stagnant air kept within its walls, but for me, this scripture is good 
news. | have been in the trenches as a church planter for the past eight years, and | 


have personally planted and pastored a church that has sent out two other church 


planters. When | think about the breath of God (which is the Holy Spirit) reviving dry 





2. “Why Church Planting?” Accessed January 17, 2018. https://www.e4network.org/church- 
planting/why-church-planting. 
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bones within our environment, | get excited. It reinvigorates my heart for the Gospel, as 
well as for the hope of the church. 

Before | unpack why | think the church should be open to the idea of change, 
allow me to add one very important caveat. | am not referring to the church needing to 
change, add, or even adapt the Gospel message in order to reach a wide range of 
people. The Gospel message is strong enough to stand on its own and withstand the 
test of time. The Apostle Peter emphasized this idea in his first book when he quoted 
the prophet Isaiah, “The word of the Lord stands forever” (1 Peter 1:25). And Jesus said 
to His disciples, “Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will not pass away” 
(Matthew 24:35). 

Where | do think the church could open its windows and release some of its 
stagnant air, while still remaining sensitive and adaptive to the culture, is in the 
understanding of the importance of church planting. | do not subscribe to Peter 
Wagner’s idea that church planting is the most effective evangelistic methodology (with 
the emphasis of the defiant article “the” implying the single most effective tool); 
however, | do recognize the vital importance of church planting and the tools it can offer 
to the wider church. This is one of the reasons why we planted Restoration Anglican 
Church. 

One of the strongest arguments Dr. Timothy Keller makes in a compendious 
article, “Why Plant Churches,” is that new church plants, more than any established 
church or parachurch ministry, are best equipped to not only reach new generations, but 


also to reach the “unchurched.”? Dr. Keller’s findings offer persuasive motivation to 





3. Tim Keller, "Why Plant Churches?" Gospel in Life, Accessed January 17, 2018, 
http://gospelinlife.com/why-plant-churches. 
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plant more churches; however, the thing | would like to highlight is the forgotten jewel in 
Dr. Keller's article. He points out that new churches bring new ideas to the whole body. 

While creativity and new ideas are paramount in church planting, the truth of the 
matter is that there are many challenges church planters face that are not on the radar 
for existing churches. A case in point taken from my personal experience would be 
cleaning up after a college party before a worship service. Unfortunately, those 
challenges can seem exhausting, certainly within the eyes of the planter. 

| want to spend the remainder of this paper addressing one unspoken, 
sometimes unacknowledged, colossal challenge every church planter faces, whether 
they are aware of it or not. This is the important issue of creating a meaningful sacred 
worship space in a public setting. Though nothing is impossible for the Lord, | have yet 
to hear of a planter who has built a worship space before the body of believers has 
gathered. Planters usually do not have the luxury of sitting down with a creative team to 
design their first place of worship. Most of the planters have to be creative and 
innovative in the locations they find for their church. They find space that meets the 
needs of the group, and then they find ways to make the space work for them based off 
of their specific requirements. They are forced to react to the space they are given 
without the luxury of being proactive and choosing the best, most practical space for 
their vision. 

Schools, daycares, hotel boardrooms, local YMCAs, movie theaters, community 


centers and other churches are a few common examples of places where church plants 
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gather.’ | have also heard of other ingenious places to congregate, including an old 
cotton mill, an empty warehouse, an airplane hangar, bars and restaurants. | even 
heard of a church worshiping under an overpass of a major highway. Once you start 
thinking about spaces for worship, every location has the potential to be a good space. 
Every space has the opportunity to be a place of worship. 

It was Winston Churchill who said, “We shape our buildings and afterwards our 
buildings shape us.” ° This famous quote comes from a line in Churchill's speech that 
he gave to the House of Commons on October 28, 1944. If there was anyone who knew 
of the importance of buildings, it would be the Prime Minister of England serving in one 
of the world’s darker moments. The momentum of World War II had shifted to the Allies, 
but this was only after Churchill’s capital city, London, stood in a pile of ruins. More 
than 70,000 buildings were completely demolished, and another 1.7 million buildings 
were damaged in London alone.® Churchill stood before the leaders of England and 
shared with them that they would rebuild. Declaring that our buildings shape us was a 
way he could convince his people that, while building is a result of the architect's design 
and ideas, the impact of those buildings occurs over time when they take on the quality 


of those who live, work and inhabit the spaces. 





4. "Church Planting Tutorial: 17. Facilities," Passion for Planting, July 18, 2017, Accessed March 
06, 2018. http://church-planting net/church-planting-tutorial-facilities. 


5. “HOUSE OF COMMONS REBUILDING.” HOUSE OF COMMONS REBUILDING 
(Hansard, 28 October 1943). Accessed January 6, 2020. https://api.parliament.uk/historic- 
hansard/commons/1943/oct/28/house-of-commons-rebuilding 


6. Betsy Mason, "Bomb-Damage Maps Reveal London's World War II Devastation," National 
Geographic. May 18, 2016. Accessed December 05, 2018. 
https://www.nationalgeographic.com/science/phenomena/2016/05/18/bomb-damage-maps-reveal-londons- 
world-war-ii-devastation/. 
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We shape the space and the space shapes us. This shaping process goes well 
beyond the visible physical change and exerts a change in our human behavior. 
Architect Amir Paramitha uses the comparison of a person who lives in an enclosed 
building with someone who lives in a room that got a lot of sun exposure to prove this 
theory. The people who live in a room that is never exposed to the sun will be less 
vibrant and more prone to depression than people who live in a building that receives a 
lot of sun exposure. Paramitha writes, “Human behavior can be categorized in how 
buildings shape us, because apart from facial or physical appearance, a person 
recognizes others of their behaviors. With the change in human behavior, it is not 
impossible that we will find our new self.” 7 

As | began my church plant years ago, this idea of creating a meaningful, sacred 
worship space, where people can feel the freedom to engage with the Lord, became a 
challenge to us within every location in which we found ourselves worshiping. Honestly, 
the effectiveness of space had not really been on our radar until we realized that we 
needed to be intentional about creating a meaningful worship space. We had not 
acknowledged it, but the space was starting to shape us without our recognition. 

To give you a little background about Restoration Anglican church, we started in 
a jazz bar. This venue lent itself for great worship with professional lighting and sound; 
however, the VIP booths with the tall, black velvet back around the perimeter of the 
room presented a challenge. The people who sat in them felt excluded from the rest of 


the congregation. That was not our biggest problem, however. The biggest challenge 





7. "We Shape Our Buildings, and Afterwards, Our Buildings Shape Us," Learning Architecture, 
May 18, 2011. Accessed December 05, 2018. 
https://architectureintlprogram.wordpress.com/201 1/05/18/“we-shape-our-buildings-and-afterwards-our- 
buildings-shape-us-”/. 
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we faced was where to put the children’s ministry. (No, we did not put them behind the 
bar.) The space was never intended to have small children running around, playing 
games and learning about the Bible. It was intended to be a place where adults could 
gather to eat and listen to live music. The space within the club that seemed the most 
safe and conducive to a children’s ministry was a closed-in patio. Although this space 
was not ideal, because it had a brick floor, we were able to make do by putting down 
rugs to soften the seating area. 

A year later, we found ourselves looking for a new location for worship. With just 
a week’s notice, we were told that we needed to move out of the jazz bar and find a new 
location. The building had been sold without our knowledge. We scrambled to find a 
new location, and with God’s provision and timing, we found a hotel ballroom just down 
the street from the jazz bar that was available. 

In this location, the kid’s space problem had been resolved. The hotel ballroom 
had plenty of separate rooms that were safe and very comfortable for children. At the 
same time, though, we traded one problem for another. The worship space for the 
church was ten times too large for our young congregation. While that might have given 
us room to grow, at the time it created the sense that we were very small and 
insignificant. 

On top of the room size issue, two-thirds of the room was surrounded by very 
large floor-to-ceiling, fourteen-foot windows that allowed in a lot of light. We could not 
afford a powerful enough projector to compensate for the flood of natural light. (I used to 


pray for cloudy days when we worshiped in that space.) While the hotel chapter of our 
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story did not last long for us - we were there exactly fifty-three weeks - we counted each 
week longing for the day that the Lord would move us to our next location. 

Our third location was in the middle of an industrial office park. During our time in 
the hotel, we had managed to save up enough funds to move into an empty warehouse. 
The space was not completely ideal, but it was our own location and we occupied it full 
time. The space was long and narrow with bad lighting, but through ingenuity, tenacity 
and the congregation’s sweat equity, we were able to make the space look warm, 
inviting and a place where the people of God could worship Him. 

Although things were not perfect in the new space, it was what we could afford, 
and we knew we could overcome any spatial issues we faced. We were so grateful to 
be out of the hotel that had too much lighting and bad acoustics. One of our constant 
challenges was our very large industrial, rickety air conditioner that blew gale force 
winds directly on the congregation. If the air kicked on as | was preaching, my hair 
would blow, making it seem like we were all ata Van Halen concert. The system we 
developed was that when | would preach, we would turn off the air conditioner so 
everyone could hear the sermon. Once the sermon was over, we would turn it back on. 
For some parts of the year, this was not a problem, but when we were in the middle of 
the Texas summers with a room full of warm bodies, my sermons would have to be 
shorter. 

| will get into this subject matter in greater detail in chapter 4 of this paper, but the 
thing we learned through all of the various spaces was the necessity and the freedom to 
be creative in order solve any special challenges we faced. We also learned that 


modifications do not have to be expensive, as a little ingenuity can solve problems 
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within a tight budget. We also knew that we could design and create something that not 
only solved the issue we were facing but could be a solution that was also aesthetically 
appealing to the room and to the congregants. Take the problem we faced in the 
warehouse mentioned above in the previous paragraph. The solution we came up with 
to solve our large air conditioner problem was that we designed and developed a 
circular windshield that was made out of plywood and hung eighteen inches below the 
air conditioner unit. It dampened the sound and redirected the wind from blowing 
straight down on the congregation. The total cost of the project was twenty-two dollars. 
We painted it black to match the ceiling and all our sound and wind problems went 
away. 

Another problem we had in the warehouse was that the worship space, kitchen 
and gathering area was one big room that was very long and narrow. This created 
sound issues as well as spatial issues. We needed to divide that room up to create a 
sacred worship space that was separate from the other spaces. In order to solve our 
problem, we built four big panels that were four feet by ten feet framed out of wood but 
filled and covered with fabric. We hung them from the exposed rafters, which created 
the worship space separation we were needing as well as the solution to our sound 
issue. What this also created, which was not a part of the original plan, was that we 
could move the panels forward or backward based on our needs. If we were expecting a 
big Sunday due to Christmas, Easter or baptisms, we could push the panels back to 
create more sitting area. If we were having a big Bible study during the week, we could 


push the panel forward to create a larger gathering area and kitchen space. We loved 
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the flexibility the panels provided and once again, they were aesthetically pleasing and 
added color into the room. 

While we had other spatial challenges, we grew to really love this space. It was 
intimate, inviting and reflected the DNA of the church. We had been worshiping in that 
location for four years when we felt the Lord telling us that we needed to move. We had 
not only outgrown our space, but most of the people who attended did not live in the 
area. Many of us were commuting 30 to 40 minutes to the church. As a congregation, 
we were really convicted that we needed to be worshiping and ministering in our 
neighborhood. So, we packed everything up and closed the warehouse chapter in the 
life of the church. We knew we needed to set out in faith and trust that the Lord was 
going to provide something for us. | always used to say faith is stepping off a cliff, and 
God is either going to provide something rock-solid for you to stand on, or He is going to 
teach you how to fly. During the season that we were looking for a more permanent 
location, there were times we would worship in a park under the trees. There was 
something ancient and nostalgic about worshiping in the open air, but as you can 
imagine, sound and weather became a big issue for us. Not to mention, again, our 
children’s ministry. 

Our final location (and what is our current home) is a banquet space tucked in 
our neighborhood. This location has been wonderful for us in many ways, but once 
again, we have had to overcome an issue with a very big window. The window floods 
the room with warm, natural light. In some ways, this light is wonderful. According to 
the EPA (Environmental Protection Agency), the average American spends 93 percent 


of his or her life indoors; 87 percent of his or her life is indoors, and then another 6 
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percent of his life is spent in automobiles.? Since we were moving from a dark, long 
warehouse, we welcomed any natural light. The challenge was the location of the 
window. The window is behind the preacher, the celebrant and the worship team, which 
makes it very difficult for the congregation to see, follow or even pay attention to 
anything going on up front. There are other challenges, such as sound, traffic flow and 
places to put the children’s ministry, but again, these are challenges that all church 
plants face when they are trying to adapt to space not specifically designed for a 
church. 

These spatial challenges that church plants have to face is where | will spend the 
remainder of this paper. Overall, this paper will challenge the church planter (and/or 
worship team) to examine their systems and ask an imperative question: Is creating a 
meaningful sacred worship space in a public setting important for the church plant, and 
if so, how is the space assisting or hindering the congregation in worship? The follow-up 
question should be: How is a meaningful worship space within a public setting created, 
and what steps are needed to create and execute a plan? 

Within the study of space, especially within the context of church planting, is a 
tension that | will attempt to alleviate. While science, psychology, anthropology and 
theology confirm that space is important to humans, there is also the New Testament 
biblical reality that when Jesus referred to the temple being destroyed—the central 
focus of the Jewish faith—He said He would rebuild it in three days. This was in 


reference to Him placing His Spirit in our hearts. This seems to imply that we carry with 





8. Neil E. Klepeis et al., "The National Human Activity Pattern Survey (NHAPS): a resource for 
assessing exposure to environmental pollutants," Nature News, July 24, 2001, accessed January 11, 2018, 
https://www.nature.com/articles/7500165. 
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us sacred space wherever we go. Paul said as much when he said, “Don’t you know 
that you yourselves are God’s temple and that God’s Spirit dwells in your midst?” (I 
Corinthians 3:16 NIV). 

| believe this happened. And while we should be in awe of the fact that God’s 
Spirit dwells within us and it should change how we behave, | also believe that this fact 
does not nullify all of the areas of study that confirm that space is still important to 
humans. People still take in an environment from the perspective of whether or not it is 
pleasing or whether or not it draws them in. They still place high significance on 
locations that are important to the founding and celebration of their religions. To a 
church planter, creating an identity with the space used is paramount to drawing the 
kinds of people who will facilitate the church’s vision. In the following chapters, | plan to 
build a strong case that will demonstrate what the Bible says about space, how other 
major religions view space, what current psychological studies are reporting about 
humanity’s interaction with space, as well as give some practical ways to create various 
kinds of space. 

The second chapter will instruct the reader to step back from analyzing their 
current worship space to look at the theology of space from a biblical perspective. What 
does the Bible, both Old and New Testaments, say about worship space? From there, 
this chapter will pull from two centuries of church architecture to highlight its theology of 
space. In attempt to broaden the importance of space, this chapter will also evaluate the 
fact that all major religions have a concept of sacred space. 

The third chapter will begin to look at the psychology of how the American 


society cognitively perceives space within its culture. While environmental psychology is 
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a relatively new field of study, cities, business, advertising agencies and architecture 
firms are studying this topic in order to attract new customers. This chapter will help the 
reader, particularly the church planter, understand the questions that fit under the 
umbrella of proxemics. Questions such as: What attracts people to a space or location? 
Why do people feel comfortable in some locations while they do not in other locations? 
What is the concept of the third space? 

The importance of this chapter is to take the information provided and help the 
reader to see the importance of space the way the culture sees it. Church planters are 
focused on both communicating the Gospel and the needs of the church, so it is easy to 
forget what space communicates to the individual. With a deeper understanding of the 
importance of environmental psychology and how the public views space, the church 
planter can apply that knowledge to the benefit of the church plant. The truth of the 
matter is that creating a place of worship from a public space such as a bar, school 
auditorium, movie theater, banquet hall or anywhere else, does not have to look bad 
aesthetically. What the research will show is that the people the church is trying to reach 
do care about space. 

This leads to the fourth chapter, which will bring the research and materials 
together into a practical application and understanding. The goal of this chapter is to 
help the reader observe and evaluate their own space for key spatial elements, while 
developing a sacred worship space blueprint for any setting. Realizing that every church 
planter is different, that every ministry setting is unique, and that every church plant has 
its own style of worship that is designed specifically to reach the people to whom God 


has called them to minister, this blueprint is intended to be both generalized and 
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applicable. For anyone who chooses to use this tool, they will have the freedom to add 
their specific needs, styles and wants into the plan. It would be good to look at this 
section as helpful “guide rails" on a road that keep the vehicle from veering off and 
getting into trouble. 

The final chapter will give an overview of the work in its entirety. It will unpack 
and analyze the results of the research, surveys and interviews to help strengthen the 
argument. Though the intent of providing the data is to enhance the accuracy of the 
thesis, it is possible the information could dispute what the initial thesis is trying to 
prove. This will not be defeat, but rather will simply be one more step toward advancing 
the depth of this subject in academia. It is in this chapter that | will conclude with my 
final thoughts in regard to transforming public space into sacred worship space. 

Allow me to circle back around and end where | started with the proposal of two 
general concerns. | talked about the statistical analysis that the broader church is losing 
people, while not attracting new people into the church of God. In fact, according to the 
Pew Research Center, the fastest denomination that is growing in the United States are 
the “nones.”? This refers to those who do not identify with any religious affiliation. This 
is, and should be, a concern for the church. However, the deeper concern lies in the fact 
that within those who are identified as “none,” a huge majority, 88%, are not even 
looking for any type of spiritual or religious connection.'° This means only 22 percent of 


the population is open to hearing the Gospel. 
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| share this point to emphasize the fact that the church has real work to do in this 
country. These are the things about which we should be praying. We should ask the 
Holy Spirit to move in a powerful way to soften the hearts of His people. | have great 
hope that this academic paper will help bring awareness and understanding to both the 
church planting community and the broader church. The challenges of how to create a 
worship space in a public setting should not become a larger concern that would distract 


or hinder the church from its greater calling to preach the Gospel message to the lost. 
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Chapter 2 


This chapter will look at the theological implications of sacred space and how it 
plays a vital role in church planting. The challenge for the church planter, which | know 
from firsthand experience, is that space is always an issue. It is often what is most 
needed but also what is most often overlooked in the church planting world. It is not that 
church planters do not care about space, but within the long lists of things to do in order 
to start a church, it is easy for space to become pushed to the very bottom. After all, if 
Jesus could minister to thousands on the side of a mountain (John 6), or on a plain 
(Luke 6), or the disciples could gather in a house (Acts 2), or if Paul could draw people 
to Christ in prison (Acts 16) then church planters should be able to adapt and use any 
kind of space and be able to turn it into a place of worship. 

What often happens, however, is that space is limited and restricted by a number 
of challenges such as funds, city ordinances or lack of interest by potential landlords or 
sellers. The outcome of these restrictions and other foreseen spatial challenges is that 
the planter or space committee patch something together that resembles sacred space 
in a hotel, restaurant, school auditorium or movie theater or any other creative location. 

The other reason why space is so often overlooked is because church planters 
become so excited to unbridle their passions for the Gospel that they miss the important 
factor of recognizing what else needs to be intentionally communicated. They look 
forward to draw from years of academia and fine-tuning pedagogical skills to 
communicate the Gospel to a world that needs be formed, transformed and reformed, 


but often forget that their space communicates a great deal more than they realize. 
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While verbal communication is essential to being able to be a successful church planter, 
one must consider all of the ways in which he or she is communicating. 

There is a strong focus on communication in ministry. Everything pastors do and 
say communicates something. Ministers are always cognizant of the weight that they 
carry as they preach the word of God with great precision and direction. The late 
twentieth century Anglican theologian and pastor, John Stott, reminds us that “to 
expound Scripture is to open up the inspired text with such faithfulness and sensitivity 
that God’s voice is heard, and his people obey him.”' 

| believe there is no greater call in ministry than to communicate and live out the 
word of God. One of the ways we live out His word is by ministering to His people. As 
believers, we take seriously the responsibility that the pastoral care mantel brings; Liber 
Regulae Pastoralis? (Latin for Pastoral Care). This tender care to bring good tidings to 
the afflicted, to build up the broken hearted and to proclaim liberty to captives reminds 
us to communicate His love (see Isaiah 61:1-3).? 

As mentioned previously, there is one form of communication that is often 
forgotten and neglected in the church planting world. This overlooked factor actually 
plays a vital role in what our culture has already capitalized on in the secular world. This 
unspoken factor in the church planting world is what does our environment and space 


communicate? 
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While the idea of environment and space being able to communicate specific 
facts about what the church is going to be like may sound obscure, the truth of the 
matter is that there are whole Ph.D. programs that are centered around environmental 
psychology. We will explore this concept more in the next chapter. 

However, understanding the importance of space is very important in today’s 
time. According to an article published by Psychology Today entitled “The Psychology 
of a First Impression,” the average time span it takes to make a first impression is seven 
seconds.‘ In other words, the time it takes for you to read this paragraph is typically the 
length of time it takes for someone to form a first impression. What most people don't 
realize is that this psychological factor applies to space and environment as well. From 
the moment people step through the door to a space, the clock starts ticking. What this 
means is that a church space has seven seconds to make a good first impression, to 
build a desire for the person to engage in worship, and to build trust, confidence and a 
sense of belonging. As Jeanne Kilde mentions in her book Sacred Space, “Religious 
space is dynamic space. Religious space house religious rituals, of course, but they do 
far more than simply provide the setting within which ritual takes place. They contribute 
in important ways to the very meaning of ritual practices and to the shape and content 
of religious systems themselves.”° 

How we use space and how we turn public space into sacred space should be 


taken more seriously. As a church planter, | realize that those who plant churches often 
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do not have the luxury of being able to pick and choose their space, let alone being able 
to actually design a space of their own. Most often, church planters simply get what is 
affordable and what is available. Typically, a church planter gives little thought toward 
crafting a specific space from which to invite and welcome her people; however, | hope 
to build such a strong case as to the importance of space that considering space 


becomes a priority for every church planter and pastor. 


What is Sacred Space 

What is sacred space and what makes it sacred? Simply put, sacred space is 
when a particular space holds value. Within the context of church planting, sacred 
space explores the theology behind space (room, capacity, area and volume), place of 
worship and practices of worship that occur within the space. Based upon that 
definition, sacred space can describe any place that holds a high value to an individual 
or group. To the baseball player or fan, Fenway Park in Boston, Wrigley Field in 
Chicago or Yankee Stadium can be viewed as sacred space. To the cartoon enthusiast, 
Pixar or Disney World plays an important role in sacred space. To the veteran or patriot, 
battlegrounds are sacred space. To the environmentalist a natural park or picturesque 
sandy beach can be viewed as sacred space. The list can be endless, but the point is 
that sacred space can be subjective to the person, based upon one’s perception of what 
is sacred. 

Sacred spaces are utilized in all major religions. Often times the spaces deemed 
sacred are related to a traditional theological link between heaven and earth, or a link 


between the present community and important figures of the religion’s past, specifically 
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the faith community’s founder. Myths and legends of the faith add legitimacy to a site, 

as well as explain why a particular site was chosen and how that site is to be honored. 
Whether it is a planned pilgrimage or a shrine in someone’s home, each belief system 

uses space as a way to connect with their gods. Over the next few paragraphs, a brief 
overview will be given as to how each of the five major religions - Islam, Buddhism, 


Hinduism, Judaism and Christianity — utilizes sacred space. 


The Islamic faith 


For people of the Islamic faith, there are physical places that have significant 
meaning. Saudi Arabia, Medina and Mecca hold extreme significance. Mecca is the 
birthplace of both Muhammed and the religion he founded and is a required pilgrimage 
destination for all Muslims.° It is also home to the Ka’ba, which is considered to be 
God’s home. Medina, or City of the Prophet, is the city where Muhammad fled after 
being driven out of Mecca, and the Mosque of the Prophet sits upon Muhammad’s 
home and burial site.’ The Dome of the Rock, in Jerusalem, represents the place 
where Muhammad ascended into heaven to receive divine instruction for his followers. 
It is not a mosque for worship, but rather a shrine for pilgrims.® To Muslims, each of 


these locations is holy because of the history of their prophet and the belief that the 
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presence of God is there. To be able to be physically present in those locations is a 


sacred goal. 


While there are other lesser holy places for a Muslim, their faith also allows them 
to turn secular places into holy places. As it pertains to ritual prayer, with just a few 
elements, the secular space becomes a sacred space. The central gesture of ritual 
prayers is facing the house of God, or the Ka’ba, in Mecca, and in doing so, it is 
believed that they establish direct contact between themselves and God. Because of 
this fact, it is important that Muslims must be ritually pure before performing ritual 
prayers. “Ablution begins with washing the hands, signifying that the first level of 
spiritual energy is in the hands. Human hands contain a Divine Secret, for they are a 
reflection of the Divine Attribute of Power, which Allah has bestowed in a limited degree 
on humankind.”? Being able to take a clean rug, to have clean hands and feet and 
thereby create a holy space where prayers can be uttered is a perfect example of the 


importance of sacred spaces in Islam. 


The Buddhist Faith 


To a Buddhist, their faith is a way of life and not a set of laws to follow; therefore, 
their sacred spaces are many. Even with this perspective on their way of life, there are 


still many important sacred places. Buddhists visit temples and shrines to pay their 
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respect and gratitude to Buddha, and in doing so, they have the opportunity to gather 


and meditate with other believers. 


Before his death, Buddha identified four places of future pilgrimage for his 
followers: Buddha’s birthplace, Lumbini in Nepal; Bodh Gaya, where Buddha attained 
enlightenment; Sarnatrth, where he preached his first sermon; Kushinagar, India where 
he died. All are examples of extreme sacred locations for Buddhists. Along with these, 
Buddha also encouraged his followers to create sacred spaces in their homes. Many 
Buddhists have shrines and small pagodas in their homes. The architecture of these 
pagodas typically includes 5 tiers that represent earth, water, fire, wind and emptiness. 


The spires represent wisdom that reaches above the physical world. 


The Hindu faith 


Similar to Buddhism, a Hindu worldview sees no dichotomy between sacred and 
secular. Nevertheless, in practice, Hindus hold certain places to be more sacred than 
others. In particular, they venerate water, and sacred rivers are thought to be a great 
equalizer. “For example, in the Ganges, the pure are thought to be made even more 
pure, and the impure have their pollution removed if only temporarily. In these sacred 


waters, the distinctions imposed by castes are alleviated, as all sins fall away.”"° 


Mandir, or Hindu temples, are seen as homes of the gods. “The Hindu temple is 
designed to bring about contact between man and the gods; it is here that the gods 


appear to man. The process by which this contact is made comprises a series of ideas 
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and beliefs incorporating a complex symbolism. Dynamic rituals and ceremonies permit 
a realization of these ideas through which the Hindu temple functions as a place of 
transcendence, a place where man may progress from the world of illusion to 
knowledge and truth.”'* While gathering together at temples is a sacred practice, it is 
also common for a Hindu to have a prayer altar in their home. These are ornamented 
with statues of gods and goddesses and allow Hindus to create their own sacred space 


for daily prayers. 


The Jewish faith 

Written into Judaism’s foundations is an understanding of sacred spaces. From 
the moment that God called Abraham and made a covenant with him, land was 
promised. As the nation and religion grew, the Jewish people followed God’s specific 
directions and built a temple that would house His presence. “When the priests 
withdrew from the Holy Place, the cloud filled the temple of the Lord. And the priests 
could not perform their service because of the cloud, for the glory of the Lord filled his 
temple” (I Kings 8:10-12). A remnant of that temple, the Western Wall of Jerusalem, 
remains a high sacred place to which people travel to connect with God. 

Following the final destruction of the temple and the Diaspora, synagogues and 
homes became sacred places. Synagogues became gathering places of worship and 
education, and homes became extensions of what was practiced in the synagogue. 


Some Jews put a mezuzah on exterior doorposts to remind them of their covenant with 
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God, as well as to let others know that their home is a Jewish household.'? Within the 
home, both on a daily basis and during celebrations of festivals, there are guidelines 
regarding what to eat and how to prepare it. For a Jewish family, the dinner table plays 
a key role in creating a home that is sacred. 

Since Christianity shares its inception within Judaism, a lot of the beliefs about 
sacred space begin similarly. In Exodus 3:5, God said to Moses, “Do not come near, 
put off your shoes from your feet, for the place on which you are standing is holy 
ground.” In this case, the area around a burning bush became holy ground because of 
the presence of God. At one time, God’s presence was restricted to the Temple, but 
Jesus refined a rabbinic teaching when he declared that “For where two or three have 
gathered together in My name, | am there in their midst” (Matthew 18:20, NASB). At that 


point, anywhere Christians gather in His name becomes a holy space. 


The Christian faith 

For Christians, an agreed upon sacred space is the church, whatever the 
denomination or expression. On a weekly basis, Christians gather to receive instruction 
in the faith, to share in a worship experience and to fellowship together. They are also 
encouraged to see their homes as sacred spaces, talking with their families about their 
beliefs and worshipping together. “The earliest altar was the hearth whose open fire 


burned in the center of the home. Even today the family table can be a significant altar 
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where meals are celebrated and all the great and small events of our personal histories 
can be recounted. Here mothers and fathers fulfill the priestly role.”'9 

Across the spectrum of world religions there is a consciousness of the sacred, 
causing us to create gathering places within sacred space. Through places of worship, 
architecture and the way we utilize our homes, there is a commonality of respect, of a 
desire to draw close and a need to worship gods greater than ourselves. Each of these 
expressions serves as a way of keeping the sacred within our view. 

Not everyone believes that sacred space is so concrete. Dr. Joan Branham, Art 
History professor at Providence College, explains that “Sacred space is not a static, 
unchanging concept. It changes over time, depending on the different cultures, different 
time periods and different places.”"* Regardless of the difference of opinions as to 
whether or not a sacred space is fixed or mobile, it is the people and the culture that 
define the space as sacred. 

For the rest of this chapter, we will look in further detail at the biblical implications 
of sacred space. A case will be made as to why church planters should be aware of the 


importance of space, even if the space is a public, rented space. 


God is Specific 
In the Old Testament, we find a host of places and objects where the presence of 
God was seen to have dwelled. For both the Jewish faith and the Christian faith, 


YAHWEH dwelling in a specific space created the highest form of sacred space. From 
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the Garden of Eden to the first temple, sacred space is a consistent theme throughout 
the history of the Old Testament. God is very specific about space and cares about 
space. 


As Alex Motyer mentions in his book Psalms by the Day, 
Central to the Old Testament is the thought of Yahweh’s “house.” It is one 
of the links between Psalm 26:8 has “dwelling place,” “abode,” “house;” 
Psalm 27:4-5, “house,” “temple,” “booth,” “tent;” Psalm 28:2, “inner shrine.” 
Each word has its own significance to share, but together they express in 
common the one privilege thought that Yahweh actually “localized” himself 
in an earthly address. Our churches are places to which we go to be with 
him; his “house” was a place to which he came in order to be with us. 
Sometime some of our English bibles represent “house” by “temple.” This 
is very wrong, destroying the beautiful truth of the God who comes to live 
at the heart of his people’s lives. “Tent” looks back to the wilderness days 
when Israel were a camping people, and the Lord in effect said: If you are 
camping | want to camp too! Looking at Numbers 2 and arrange the lines 
of Israel’s tents is like a great cross, with the Lord’s tent —the “Tabernacle” 
—placed at the crossings. Doesn't that express visually the reality 
intended: Yahweh, the indwelling God, at the very heart of his people and 
values sacred space. '° 


In his book “The Temple and the Church's Mission,” G.K. Beale links sacred 
space to the commission in Genesis 1:22 and 28. He pointed out that each time a true 
temple or tent (or according to Motyer, a house) was built, five things occurred. The 
following is a list of five things that, with the exception of two instances where the first 
item (God appearing) on this list was excluded, happened every time a sacred space 
was created: 

God appeared 
A tent was pitched (literally a “tabernacle” in LXX) 
The space chosen always involved a mountain 


They built an altar to worship God (i.e., “calling on the name of the 
Lord,” which probably included sacrificial offerings and prayer at the 


sai st alae 
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place of the restatement) 
5. The place where these activities occurred was often located near or 
at Bethel (“the house of God”)'® 

Although not much academic scholarship has been focused on these 
consecutive five items, this observation does reveal a specific pattern within the Old 
Testament as to how space became sacred space.*” 

After the reign of the patriarchs, Moses went up Mount Sinai to receive both the 
law and the directions to build the ultimate sacred space: the tabernacle, or temple, in 
which the Lord would dwell. 

Then the Lord, who is sacred by His very nature, instructed Moses with specific 
details on how to build His sacred space. In Exodus, verse 9 of chapter 25, the Lord 
said, “Exactly as | show you concerning the pattern of the tabernacle, and of all it’s 
furniture, so you shall make it.”'8 This series of instructions to Moses continues for 
several chapters in Exodus until the end of chapter 31. Then, in the beginning of 
chapter 32, Moses found the people of Israel sinning. They had created their own false 
sacred space by creating a golden calf. 


At the end of Exodus, we find Moses has fulfilled all the Lord’s instructions. Verse 
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16 reports, “This Moses did; according to all that the Lord commanded him, so he did.” 
Then in verse 34 it says, “The cloud covered the tent of meeting, and the glory of the 
Lord filled the tabernacle...the cloud of the Lord was on the tabernacle by day, and fire 
was in it by night, in the sight of all the house of Israel throughout all their journeys.”'? 
Another place in the Old Testament where we see sacred space is when Israel 
constructs the Temple in Jerusalem. God commanded David, and later Solomon, to 
build the temple while once again promising His spirit would dwell with the Israelites 
forever. This was the location that the tabernacle was brought; however, the temple was 
later destroyed and rebuilt by Herod the Great. It was then destroyed again, for the final 
time, by the Romans in 70 AD. What remains today is the Western Wall, still highly 


revered by the Jewish faith as sacred space. 


The Tabernacle Changes 

In the book “Exploration in a Christian Theology of Pilgrimage,” Kenneth Cragg, 
who was the assistant Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem from 1970 to 1985, is quoted as 
saying, “Jesus de-requisitioned the importance of place in his new religion. By the ever- 
present Holy Spirit, through the new people, and via the now given Scriptures and the 
perpetual sacrament, the unforgettable Lord was now present to His Church in terms 
that required no travel.”*° The fact that the New Testament tells us that the sacred 


space of the physical temple is ultimately destroyed by Christ (see John 2:2) is truly 
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significant, because it means that the Spirit of God no longer dwells exclusively in the 
external physical realm. He now resides in the hearts of the people. He calls us “holy 
ones” in whom His glory now dwells. 

One can make the theological argument that with the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
we are now the temple of God. Even though there is no longer land necessary for 
worship or fellowship with God, that does not mean that God does not care about 
sacred space. And although we do not see with our earthly eyes the fullness of the 
beauty found in this temple, whose architect and builder is God, we hope with great joy 
to that final day when we will see it all transcend. 

Dr. John H. Walton, who is an Old Testament scholar and professor at Wheaton 
College, wrote a book titled Old Testament Today: A Journey from Ancient Context to 
Contemporary. He mentions an interesting aspect of sacred space in his book. He 
writes, 

God’s presence does not dwell in a sanctuary today -- there is no 
building that is sacred space. The temple is no more, and church 
buildings do not represent sacred space. It is fair to say that sacred 
space has not been a central plank in the theological platform of 
Protestant Christianity. There is of course, good reason for that 
generation before the temple was destroyed by the Romans in AD 70, 
a remarkable event took place. The Gospels reports that at the 
moment Jesus died, the curtain of the temple was torn in two. Often 
Christians do not recognize the significance of this event because we 
have so little understanding of sacred space.*' 

What John Walton points out is that we are now able to approach God whenever 


and wherever we desire, because the curtain of the temple has been torn and the holy 


of holies now dwells within the saints. At the same time, it is still important for God’s 
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people to have a connection with space that, in return, becomes sacred.?? 

Since the fifth century A.D, Celtic spirituality, has used a term called “thin space” 
to describe sacred space. This thin space is a place where it is believed that the 
boundary between heaven and earth is especially thin. To the observer, it is a place 
where the individual can sense the divine more readily. 2° For most church planters, the 
point of what they do is to bring people into the presence of God. They hope to create a 
moment where the space between heaven and earth is thin. 

The explanation of a thin space is consistent with the biblical teaching of how 
God reveals himself and meets humanity. If the understanding of a thin space is based 
off of the definition as a place where God’s presence is to be known with a particular 
intimacy, then there are several stunning places in the book of Exodus that exemplify 
this idea of thin space. 

One example is Mt. Sinai where Moses was tending to his father-in-law’s flock 
and he came to Horeb, the mountain of God as told in Exodus 3:1.%4 “There the angel of 
the LORD appeared to him in a flame of fire out of a bush; he looked, and the bush was 
blazing, yet it was not consumed” (v. 3). When Moses started to investigate, the LORD 
himself called to him and told him not to approach, but to take off his sandals “for the 
place on which you are standing is holy ground” (v. 5). As Moses stood there, God 


revealed his purpose (to free the Israelites from their bondage in Egypt) and His name. 
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That name included | Am Who | Am, Yahweh, and all of the versions of the Hebrew verb 
“to be” (Exodus 3:7-14).7° 

Another great example of where a thin space was documented is just a little later 
in the book of Exodus. God gave Moses the covenant and the law for the people of 
Israel. To summarize the chapter, they camped in front of the mountain of God in what 
is called “the wilderness of Sinai” (19:2). Moses ascended the mountain where God 
spoke to him, initiating the covenant with Israel (19:3-6). On the third day after this 
encounter, the Lord descended upon the mountain with fire, thunder, lightning and 
smoke (19:16-19). Once again, he spoke to Moses, although this time He spoke “in 
thunder” (19:19). The Lord warned the people, through Moses, not to approach the 
mountain because it was holy (19:23-25). It was in this context that God spoke the Ten 
Commandments (20:2-17). The people were afraid of the natural phenomena on the 
mountain, and they kept their distance. Only Moses drew near to God (20:18-21) to 
receive God’s laws.”° 

Mt. Sinai served as a great biblical example of a thin space. The Tabernacle and 
the Tent of Meeting also served as other great examples of thin spaces. The 
Tabernacle and the Tent of Meeting place has already been discussed in this chapter, 
but for the purposes as it relates to the concept of a thin space, it will be looked at again 


briefly. 


One of God’s first instructions to the Israelites was to build for him “an altar of 
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earth” so they might present their offerings upon it (20:24). Then the Lord adds, “In 
every place where | cause My name to be remembered | will come to you and bless 
you” (20:24). At this point, the Israelites are not to build just one altar. They are to build 
altars in various places. Moreover, God promises to come to them in these places.’ 
God instructs them to create locations where an individual or group of people have the 


opportunity to be connected to the divine. 


However, the idea of thin space is not limited to Old Testament moments. It is 
also seen in the New Testament. For instance, Jesus instructed His disciples that when 
they pray they should go into their space (a prayer closet). This place, by definition, 
becomes sacred simply because of what is done in the space. In those spaces, the 


environment and the intention of use creates a potential thin space. 


We see another example when Jesus instructs Peter and John to go the upper 
room to prepare the space for the feast of the Unleavened Bread (also Known as 
Passover). Jesus said, “And he [the householder] will show you a large upper room 
furnished; there make ready” (Luke 22:12 ESV). Those same instructions can also be 
found in Matthew 26:17-19 and Mark 14:12-16. Jesus could have asked the disciples to 
go to any space large enough for the meal, but He was specific. He had a place, a 
sacred space, in mind. Although scholars can speculate for the reason why the Lord 
Jesus had this specific place in mind, Peter Vaghi, who is an American Roman Catholic 
priest and author, suggests that “The fruits of Jesus’ life and ministry, as witnessed in 


the precious moments in the Upper Room documented in Scripture, continue in and 
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through the Church. In this humble space, the most important room in all of 
Christendom, where Jesus set a remarkable precedent of faith and service, we were 
given a new understanding of God’s love and the revolutionary power of the Holy Spirit 
was unleashed.””8 This is the goal for any church planter, pastor or follower of Jesus 
who desires to create a worship space where people encounter the Lord. 

In 1 Corinthians 14, Paul talks about orderly worship and how all things should 
be done to build up the body. This would also include space. We know this because 
Paul explained how a worship service was supposed to be physically organized; 
specifically, where the women were to sit during worship. He concluded his explanation 
of orderly worship to the church of Corinth by saying “All things should be done decently 


and in order.”29 


While there might be theological differences between what sacred space was in 
the Old Testament and in the New Testament, the majority of scholars hold to the 
mindset that ekklesia, or church space, was intended mainly for the use of assembly. 

If the goal for church planters is to do all things decently and in order, then we, as 
followers of Christ, should focus on preaching the Word of God and living out His Word 
in tandem with thinking seriously about the space in which we do our worship and study. 
We are practitioners of bringing people into the presence of God. The worship space 
should bear witness in some way to the reality of God and to the reality of our 


relationship to Him. Whether it is in a basketball gym, a yoga room, a bar, a movie 
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theater, a warehouse, etc., the important issue is whether or not people are able to 
encounter the Lord within that space that draws people into a deeper relationship with 


Him and with each other. 
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Chapter 3 


A few years ago, | was in Santa Fe, New Mexico for a speaking engagement and 
had an afternoon off to wander around the town. One of the main sights to see while 
visiting the beautiful, quaint mountain town of Santa Fe is a famous little chapel called 
Loretto. | had heard so much about it in my studies that | was really looking forward to 
seeing it in person. | was blown away by its beauty, of course, but as | sat in one of its 
wooden and very upright pews to take in the space, | could not help but notice what 
other visitors/tourists were doing as they entered into the sacred space. 

Visitors enter into the chapel through a side door. As you enter into the room and 
come to the center aisle, you have a choice. You can turn right to the front of the chapel 
where a magnificent marble stone altar is located, or you can turn left to the back of the 
room where a famous Spiral staircase is located. Both are exquisite spectacles in and of 
themselves, but what this chapel is famous for is the spiral staircase at the back of the 
chapel. 

According to the Loretto Chapel’s website, 
When the Loretto Chapel was completed in 1878, there was no way to 
access the choir loft twenty-two feet above. Carpenters were called in to 
address the problem, but they all concluded access to the loft would have 

to be via ladder as a staircase would interfere with the interior space of the 

small Chapel. 
Legend says that to find a solution to the seating problem, the Sisters of 

the Chapel made a novena to St. Joseph, the patron saint of carpenters. 

On the ninth and final day of prayer, a man appeared at the Chapel with a 
donkey and a toolbox looking for work. Months later, the elegant circular 
staircase was completed, and the carpenter disappeared without pay or 
thanks. After searching for the man (an ad even ran in the local newspaper) 


and finding no trace of him, some concluded that he was St. Joseph 
himself, having come in answer to the sisters’ prayers. 
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The stairway's carpenter, whoever he was, built a magnificent structure. 

The design was innovative for the time and some of the design 

considerations still perplex experts today. 

The staircase has two 360 degree turns and no visible means of support. 

It is said that the staircase was built without nails—only wooden pegs. 
Questions also surround the number of stair risers relative to the height of 

the choir loft and about the types of wood and other materials used in the 

stairway's construction." 

As | watched people enter into the chapel, | could not help but notice their body 
language and the way their postures changed. The space itself communicated that the 
observers were in a special place. Even though there is a plaque that says this is not 
sacred space, the people who entered approached the space as if it was a sacred 
space. Perhaps it was the architectural design, or the numerous icons represented 
around the room, or perhaps it was the bewilderment of the spiral staircase without a 
center pole. Regardless of the reason why an individual entered into the room, the 
environment communicated that it was a sacred space. 

My experience and observations at Loretto Chapel brings into focus several 
questions about how sacred space is created. Why does the experience of entering into 
a Chapel, seeing an altar, or observing religious man-made structures help 
communicate a sense of the sacred? Why does it help prepare humans for a richer 
experience of worship? In the end, it can perhaps best be read as a parable urging 
everyone - theologians, architects, lay devotees, visitors or tourists - to become more 


reflective and to articulate how space gives expression to faith. It should encourage us 


to think about how space facilitates healthy rituals and traditions. 
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Does the experience of entering into a chapel, bowing at the altar, or observing 
man-made structures help give us a sense of sacredness and prepare us for a richer 
experience of worship? The story brings into focus several issues in the use of sacred 
space, but perhaps it can best be read as a parable urging everyone —theologians, 
architects, lay devotees, visitors and/or tourists - to become more reflective, to articulate 
how space gives expression to faith, and to describe how ritual is meant to function. 

Every space and every location, regardless of its aesthetic appeal or whether it is 
inside or outside, can be reduced down to functional or dysfunctional space. Does the 
space meet the minimum requirements of serving a functional purpose that is being 
asked of it? If spatial structures do not serve their environments with a sense of 
function, the design structure is not functional space. It is simply objects that are 
competing with each other. This dynamic creates a dysfunctional environment. 

Where function and dysfunction present a real challenge for a church planter is 
when they are trying to transform one of the original functions of a space into another 
function. In other words, creating the aesthetic and functional experience of a church 
within a building that was designed to serve the purpose of something other than a 
worship environment. An elementary school cafeteria can serve as an example. The 
original function of the cafeteria was to provide space for kids to congregate and eat, as 
well as to house other school assemblies. Having to transform a school cafeteria into a 
church is a fairly common scenario. If this is a space with which a church planter has to 
work, it takes a lot of creativity and sweat equity to transform the space from its original 
functionality to fit the needs of a church. It can be very difficult to take a room that 


serves one purpose and then try to transform it to fit into a whole other set of purposes 
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and functions. If it is not done correctly, a room can go from function to dysfunction very 
quickly. 

The Chinese have a term called Feng Shui that ultimately speaks to the function 
or dysfunction of a room. The belief is that each room has “energy” (i.e. function) that 
helps with the flow and purpose of the room. However, the opposite of Feng Shui 
includes two terms: Sha Chi, which is translated as killing or attacking function, and S/ 
Chi, which is described as low, decaying function. In other words, the space feels 
lifeless and dying.* These terms from Eastern philosophy can help communicate how 
functional and dysfunctional spaces are important in many different cultures and 
settings. 

A great example of dysfunctional space and how it can greatly affect behavior, 
psychological issues and health issues is looking at the Bridge Apartments over the 
Trans Manhattan Expressway? in New York City. This 32-story apartment, where four 
thousand people reside, has become a great test case for dysfunctional space. A study 
confirmed by the Social and Community Planning Research (S.C.P.R.) found that 
density, traffic and noise disrupts the social cohesion of a community. To put it simply, 
more traffic means more noise, and noise has been shown to increase stress levels, 
lower test scores and reduce helping behavior.* This study, that looked specifically at 


the Bridge Apartment complex, revealed that the kids who lived on the first four floors of 
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the apartment complex had lower test scores than the kids who lived on the top floors 
because they were exposed to more traffic noise. 

Dysfunctional space is not usually the intent of city planners, urban designers, 
architects, builders, church planters, etc., but it can be the byproduct when they are 
limited by funds, poor planning, a desire to be efficient rather than effective, or when 
they do not see the greater picture of the space within its surrounding area.° Case in 
point, the Bridge Apartment complex in New York City. 

Understanding the elements and purpose of functional space is really important. 
The purpose of space at the basic fundamental level is to create a functional location 
where individuals and/or groups are able to be connected both with their environments 
and with others who are connecting with the environment. This is true whether the 
space is indoors or outdoors. Going deeper into the function of space leads us to the 
study of environmental psychology. 

This chapter plays an intricate role in understanding how environment, space 
proximity and architectural design affects human behavior and experience. Within the 
context of church planting, this is an unfamiliar resource that would be of great benefit to 
any church planter who is setting up and breaking down all of his or her church 
equipment in a public space. It would also assist a church that is trying to create 
meaningful worship space. 

Church planters need to realize that to make a great first impression, as well as 


create a meaningful place of worship, they need to understand space and how it has an 
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impact on people. If the church planter creates a worship environment that is not 
conducive to his or her members and visitors, then no matter how amazing the church 
might be, it will be hindered at some level. The hard fact is that before any planter, 
worship team member, pastor or church member has a chance to tell visitors about the 
ethos of the church, visitors have already made a decision about who the church is. 
They will have made this decision based off of their initial experience, even before they 
get to experience the presence of God. Going off that impression, they will then either 
enter in and engage, or decide that the church is not for them. 

It takes seven seconds to make a first impression on someone.® Studies show, 
however, that this impression goes well beyond meeting someone for the first time. As it 
turns out, people use seven seconds to judge many things in life, including new 
surroundings.’ This decision making happens on a conscious and subconscious level 
all the time. 

As Dr. Amy Ashmore wrote in her article in PsychCentral entitled “Seven 
Seconds to Success,” 

Our psychological make-ups have not changed while our environment and 

challenges have. In prehistoric times, you would have had to make a quick 

judgment about an encounter with an unknown animal to avoid being a 

snack. Today, you make a hasty decision about a new business partner, 

service provider, or even romantic interest to avoid being taken advantage 

of, or worse, physically harm. According to Mark Schaller, a leading social 

psychologist at the University of British Columbia, during that critical first 


seven seconds of contact, we subconsciously decide whether a threat might 
be present and if we want to engage with someone. In seven seconds we 
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sum up a new person, environment, well enough to try to figure out if are 
interaction that might cause us harm.® 


While we hope harm would never enter into someone’s mind as they entered into a 
place of worship, we are not able to overcome the tendencies of human nature. The 
value of unpacking how people understand space, how they perceive space and how 
they behave in their environments will bring a greater level of clarity to the process of 
engaging a community of faith. 

Whereas the last chapter unpacked the biblical importance and implications for 


worship spaces, this chapter will look at the psychological implications of space. 


A New Psychology Field That Has Been Around Forever 

There is a relatively new field of psychology that has been recognized recently 
that focuses on the psychological interaction between people and their environments. 
However, it is actually an old field of study. If you walk the halls of any museum, open 
up any novel, read some of the classic stanzas in poetry, or wander the grounds of a 
cathedral or monument, you will find that those who are in the field of design - artisans 
of their crafts - have been greatly in tune to the fact that a person’s surroundings can 
have an influential effect on their behavior and attitude. 

A biblical example of this is in Numbers 13. Moses sent out the twelve spies to 
scout out the Promised Land. After forty days of observation, they came back to give a 
report to Moses, Aaron and the people of Israel. Their response was recorded in verses 


27 and 28. “We came to the land to which you sent us. It flows with milk and honey, and 
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this is its fruit. However, the people who dwell in the land are strong, and the cities are 
fortified and very large.” 

Another example can be seen in Marco Polo’s observations through his travels in 
1272. Marco Polo noted that the habits and personalities of people were connected to 
the terrain of the land that they inhabited. As he traveled through the kingdoms of West 
Asia, he observed the nations of Kerman and Persia. The people of Kerman, who 
survived mostly by an agrarian lifestyle, were nice, peaceful and good people. In 
contrast, their immediate neighbors in Persia were much like the people who occupied 
the land of Canaan. Their land was rugged, wicked and treacherous, and he found that 
the people were much like that.9 

The people-place relationship goes both ways. In one instance, the place can 
inform who the people are, and in another situation, the people inform what the place 
is.'° The quote from Winston Churchill that we used in the first chapter fits here 
beautifully to illustrate how the people-place relationship can have an influence on the 
relationship between the two. “We shape our buildings, and afterwards our buildings 
shape us.”'' These words will help form the structure of this chapter and define how the 
field of environmental psychology works. 

If you are unsure of the symbiotic relationship that exists between place and 


people, just think of your day thus far. Think of the experiences you have had up until 
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this point in your day. Can you break the day down into specific experiences, such as 
travelling to work or visiting a friend in a coffee shop? What about your lunch break? 
Can you focus only on one specific period? In your head, list all the ways that external 
factors have influenced your thoughts, feelings and behaviors. 

Can you name the things that might have obstructed your progress today? Can 
you think of several things that have used up the time that you wished to use otherwise? 
Think of a pleasant experience, such as a pretty view or a positive interaction you had 
with someone. The list can be endless. 

Now divide your list into two separate lists. The first list deals with people you 
have interacted with today. The second list deals with the environment you have been 
influenced by today. What this list will begin to show you is something that the father of 
modern social psychology, Kurt Lewin, found to be true. “Behavior is a function of 
person and environment.” Doctor Lewin was an influential psychologist recognized 
today for his important contributions in the areas of applied psychology, organizational 
psychology, and field theory. Lewin recognized that one’s environment played a 
profound and significant role in the individual and group dynamics. 

In a 2002 review of some of the most influential psychologists of the twentieth 
century, Lewin was ranked as the eighteenth most frequently cited psychologist. '% 


Although Lewin’s expertise was not in the field of psychology that pertains to a person’s 
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surroundings, his research in field theory did help pave the way to what is now known 
as environmental psychology. 

What is environmental psychology? When it comes to defining a field of study, 
we can run the risk of oversimplifying a complex field. A definition can set rigid 
boundaries on an area of study and look at only one aspect of the field, when it would 
be better understood by broadening out the scope. As Tony Cassidy said in his textbook 
on environmental psychology, 

One of the lessons that applied psychologists have learned is that a narrow 

focus which draws only on knowledge and method in one field of psychology 

is likely to be ineffective. As a result, you have the development of 

approaches which combine several fields such as the area of clinical health 

psychology, and amalgam of clinical psychology and health psychology. "4 
Even still, having a clear understanding of the topic being discussed is important for our 
purposes. It is always good to start with a baseline. There are several working 
definitions in circulation these days, but we will address two of the most used in 
academic psychology. 

In his book, Introduction to Applied Psychology, Jeffrey Burroughs provides the 
following definition of Environmental Psychology: “The study of the interrelationship 


between the physical environment and human behaviour.”'> Robert Gifford provides 


somewhat the same definition: “Environmental psychology is the study of transactions 
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between individuals and their physical settings.”'° It is important to note that both 
definitions find a common denominator with the interaction between the environment 
and the individual. In other words, this comes back to the essence of Churchill's quote. 
Not only does the environment influence the individual, but also the individual has an 
impact on the environment. As Cassidy points out in his textbook, both definitions are 
based on a theory from Kurt Lewin’s equation: 

B=f (P,E) 
In this equation, B stands for behavior, P is the person, and E is environment. “The 
equation states that behavior is a function of the person, the environment and the 
interaction between the two and is referred to as a person-in-context approach to 
understanding behavior.”'” 

The challenge that arises with the two definitions and the equation is that they 
limit the scope to just observe the (P) person and the (E) environment. It is my opinion, 
from my years as a pastor and a church planter, that there should be another element 
added into the equation. That element is a (S) social aspect. Social interaction plays an 
important role in people’s behavior and the way they see their environments. 

B=f (P,E) 
(S) 
This (S) social aspect to the equation has a great impact on the church planter 


because, without factoring the social aspect and taking space as its face value, a 
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church in simple physical terms is just another building. People tend to behave ina 
particular way in a church because its function has been defined in social terms.'® This 
plays an important role for the church planter who is trying to create a sacred worship 
space outside of the assistance of the (S) social aspect and perception. Using the 
environment to create a meaningful place of worship has to be very intentional in order 
to affect one’s behavior and social mindset. 

One of the leading scholars in environmental psychology, Harold Proshansky, 
writes in his introduction to his Environmental Psychology textbook that, “The physical 
environment that we construct is as much of a social phenomenon as it is a physical 
one.”'? Because we are societal people, where our environments and structures are 
built around the needs of society, the societal aspect needs to be added into our 
equation. It pertains to us creating a space that works for us. Proshansky believes that 
environmental psychology is “the study of the transactions between individuals and their 
socio-physical environments.”“° 

Now that there is a clear understanding of the basic definition of environmental 
psychology, we can go down the path to the use and study of proxemics. Proxemics is 
the interrelated observations and theories of a human being's use of space as a 


specialized elaboration of culture.2’ This concept was developed and studied by an 
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anthropologist named Edward Hall. He coined the term “proxemics” in the late 1960s 
after he had studied how people behave and interact with each other at various 
distances. From his studies, he concluded that there are four zones where thresholds 
are crossed and behaviors are altered.** The zones vary based upon cultural 
appropriations to context within societal norms. Below are the average proximity zones 
cultures abide to: 

Intimate space: under 18 inches 

Personal space: 18 inches to 4 feet 


Social space: 4 feet to 12 feet 
Public space: 12 feet and beyond”? 


a SIN 


This dynamic is important for church planters who are attempting to be intentional about 
their space. The planter wants their people to feel connected and a part of something 
bigger than themselves, but also comfortable with their personal space. It would be 
very difficult to have a comfortable gathering if a church plant had their congregation try 
to socialize in a narrow school hallway. 

Another common and difficult situation is a small church plant that is trying to 
create a sense of intimacy between their few members while worshiping in a very large 
hotel banquet hall. The benefit of knowing these proximity dynamics is being aware of 
human behavior. That behavior is inherently linked to the size of our immediate 
environments. 

The relationship between humans and architecture is deeply connected. The 
whole environmental psychology field is based off of this premise. If the church planter 


wants to create a certain behavior, or to encourage a certain atmosphere or worship 
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environment, the church planter should take note on how people will use space. If the 
church planter allows their creativity to expand, they can architect a powerful worship 
environment, an intimate intercessory prayer gathering, or a welcoming visitor space. 
Being able to harness this knowledge to help curate one’s experience is very helpful 
and is to the church planter’s advantage. 

A suggested sociological experiment to observe these proximities lived out in real 
life would be that the next time you find yourself in a crowded public transit, observe 
what passengers are doing with their body language. When a passenger's intimate 
space (from touching to 18 inches) is being infringed upon, the natural response of that 
passenger is to look down at their feet. What this does psychologically is give the 
passenger a false perception that they are in a bigger space. This avoidance provides 
the subconscious mind the ability to withstand over-crowded spaces, despite the fact 
that passengers are all touching shoulder to shoulder, thigh to thigh. 

As was already mentioned, one of the broad implications of space is that it needs 
to be functional. We have also talked about the way we perceive space from behavioral 
and sociological perspectives, and we have learned about the importance of proximity 
awareness of an environment and those who occupy the space. There are two different 
kinds of space that tend to be more on a pragmatic level. We will dive into the aspects 


of sociofugal and sociopetal designs. 


Room Arrangements: 
Church planters need to study and use the aspects of both sociofugal and 


sociopetal designs. Embracing a cognitive understanding of a level of comfort regarding 
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personal, environmental space plays a role in how we understand the use and function 
of a room. The terms sociofugal and sociopetal were coined by psychologist, Dr. 
Humphry Osmond. He wrote an article for an architectural journal in which he observed 
people who were designing functional psychiatric wards in mental hospitals. 
Sociopetal space is used to encourage interaction, whereas sociofugal is used to 
discourage interaction. 

What Osmond observed is that society was naturally creating these two different 
environments. Depending on the use and function of the room or environment, they 
would determine which uses would dictate the interaction of the individuals. To put it 
simply: sociopetal space is designed to bring people together. Such spaces would 
include a small group setting, a prayer group or a welcome area within a church. 
Anywhere the church planter is trying to encourage social interaction within a room 
should be set up in a sociopetal style. Whereas sociofugal space is designed to 
minimize contact between people. This style would be seen as a room full of chairs, 
pews in a row, or a lecture hall setting. Libraries and office carrels tend to be in 
sociofugal settings.*° The interaction of individuals is minimized in order to call the 


group’s attention to one focal point or to create a certain environment. 
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(a) 




















See figure 1.1 
FIG. 1.1 Sociopetal and sociofugal arrangements of furniture. (a) Sociofugal 
arrangements restrict social intercourse while sociopetal arrangements (b) enhance 


interaction. 
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As Architect designer Esther Sugihto says, 


It is important to note that while it may sound like a socially inclusive idea to 
design more sociopetal spaces and discourage sociofugal spaces, we 
actually need both to function. Human beings are complex, layered with 
varied experiences and applied meanings, and therefore, operate in spaces 
differently. For example (at the risk of binarising a complex dichotomy), we 
are either introverts or extroverts. An introvert will move and behave in a 
space differently to an extrovert. They may choose to find a secluded space 
in a corner (reference prospect-refuge theory), and be uncomfortable in the 
middle of the room, whereas an extreme extrovert may gravitate towards the 
most amount of people to exert their presence. The effect of cultural norms 
is also crucial to the success of a space for its occupants. One cannot 
assume a demographic will inhabit a space, so it is important to utilise a 
participatory design process that asks the eventual occupants how they 
would respond to a spatial design.”6 


When it comes to creating worship space, pastors have a choice as to whether to 
use a sociopetal or a sociofugal arrangement of space. They must decide in what part 
of their building they want to design the space to encourage their congregation to 
interact with others, and where they want to encourage their congregation to withdraw 
from people in order to have personal worship moments with the Lord. As Sugihto 
points out, both sociopetal and sociofugal spaces are needed to make a building 
successful. The ability for people to have a choice in how they move through a space 
according to their needs is a must.2’ 

This is why taking a public space and intentionally curating a room or building 
into a sacred worship space must incorporate both sociopetal and sociofugal spaces. It 


can become a challenge when human nature steps and creates the problem of 
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ownership. In his book, Body Language, Julius Fast tells a story of an urban friend who 
visited a meeting house in a small country town. We pick up the story here: 
Though fallen into disuse, it was architecturally a very lovely building, and 
the city Quaker decided to visit it for Sunday meeting although he was told 
that only one or two Quakers still attend meetings there. 
That Sunday he entered the building to find the meeting hall completely 
empty, the morning sun shafting through the old twelve paned windows, the 
rows of benches silent and unoccupied. 
He slipped into a seat and sat there, letting the peaceful silence fill him. 
Suddenly he heard a slight cough and, looking up saw a bearded Quaker 
standing near his bench, an old man who might well have stepped out of 
the pages of history. 
He smiled, but the old Quaker frowned and coughed again. He then said, 
“Forgive me if | offend, but thee art sitting in my place.””° 
The old man’s charming insistence on his own space, in spite of the empty 
meeting house, is both amusing and very true to life. Invariably, after you attend any 
place (particularly worship) for any period of time, you stake out your own spot. We all 


desire a place that is personal and that has meaning to us. Sometimes this kind of place 


is known as the third space. 


The Third Space is as Alive as the Third Rail 
A sociologist by the name of Ray Oldenburg wrote a book called The Great Good 
Place back in the late 1980s. He recognized the fact that people have three primary 


locations they interact with on a regular basis. The first two locations are their homes 
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and their places of work. The third location is harder to define, simply because it varies 
from individual to individual. 

If there is a common denominator with everyone's third space, it is that the place 
is typically where informal public gatherings occur.2° More successful third place 
locations tend to serve the community well if they are both inclusive and local. As 
Oldenburg points out, these locations are “homes away from homes.”*° They are places 
where people go to converse, to make social connections and to interact across social 
lines. This informality is vital, as it facilitates the ability of these places to act as levelers, 
where status, class, and race are leveled, and people are simply people. What often 
makes the third space so successful is that the space is neutral ground upon which 
people may gather. “There must be places where individuals may come and go as they 
please, in which no one is required to play host, and in which we all feel at home and 
comfortable."%" 

Oldenburg breaks his book up into three different sections. The first section is 
where he unpacks the social, psychological and political significance to the third space. 
His summary to this section is that, “Daily life, in order to be relaxed and fulfilling, must 
find its balance in three realms of experience. One is domestic, a second is gainful or 


productive, and the third is inclusively sociable, offering both the basis of community 
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and the celebration of it.”3* His point is that life and experience are centered around, 
and occur in places. 

The second part of his book offers examples of the third place as it has evolved 
in the American culture and in other cultures around the world. Places such as the 
downtown main street, barber shops, drug stores, the local post office (yes, that was at 
one time viewed as a place to get local news, gossip, and other bits of information), 
coffee houses, English pubs, and French cafés, etc., once functioned as third places. 
Each place is very unique in its function, but each shared the same characteristics in 
how it became a third place by being a neutral place that offered social connection. 

The final section to Oldenburg’s book is devoted to the issues that impinge upon 
the character and fate of the informal public life of societies.°° Oldenburg talks freely 
about the direction the culture is going. He shares that he believes that the third place is 
being reduced to only two places. Oldenburg holds nothing back as he laments the fact 
that the American culture, that once highly valued the third place, is now too busy to 
reap the social benefits. Oldenburg writes of a conversation he had with a person who 
shared with him, “Even if | had a third place, | wouldn’t have the time to enjoy it.”*4 It is a 
common response to how people presently view the third place. The community life that 
held the third place as an influential thread to the American society is slowly unraveling. 

What the decline of the third place has done is open the market to opportunistic 


businesses that are trying to capitalize on the society’s need for a third place. They 
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have used the third place as a marketing endeavor hoping to ensure product loyalty. For 
example, May 19th, 2018, a company put out a statement titled the “Third Place Policy” 
in which the company said, 
We are committed to creating a culture of warmth and belonging where 
everyone is welcome. This policy is intended to help maintain the third-place 
environment in alignment with our mission “to inspire and nurture the human 
spirit — one person, one cup and one neighborhood at a time.”°* 
The policy statement went on to say, 
We want our stores to be the third place, a warm and welcoming 
environment where customers can gather and connect. Any customer is 
welcome to use our spaces, including our restrooms, cafes and patios, 
regardless of whether they make a purchase.*° 
Could you feel the warmth that came from this statement? It almost sounded as if 
a friend was inviting you to come over to their home for a cup of coffee and stay for a 
while. Oldenberg points out, "Though a radically different kind of setting from the home, 
the third place is remarkably similar to a good home in the psychological comfort and 
support that it extends."°” This company, in a very subtle but shrewd way, 
communicates that culture is losing the third place and that they are willing to step into 
that role. 


Their intentions are not wrong, but you should also notice how many times the 


word “customer” was used in the statement. Although this company was willing to be 
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the social connection where people congregate, connect and share stories, there is a 
bottom line for them. They want to make a profit. 

Church planters and pastors need to recognize the elusive draw to the third 
space. Oldenburg said, “Third places that render the best and fullest service are those 
to which one may go alone at almost any time of the day or evening with assurances 
that acquaintances and acceptance will be there.”*° There is an innate desire in people 
that makes them want to feel welcomed and connected. The third space is able to 
provide that. Every business or organization that is in the service industry*? is now 
competing for that third-place spot. 

Churches and church planters have to recognize the necessity of the third place. 
They need to adapt in order to let people feel welcome. It is common to have a coffee 
shop in the church fellowship hall or a playscape set in the children’s building; however, 
these options are not feasible to the church planter who worships in a movie theater, for 
example. 

To the public who is looking for the desire to be invited, welcomed and 
connected, the church planter has just as much authority and right as the next 
organization or business. It just comes down to how they present themselves and their 
spaces. If they are able to create a functional sacred space, they will be able to help 


bridge the gap for the individual to be in a safe environment. 
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Where the church planter errs is when he thinks that he has to compete with 
everything else; the local coffee shop, the pub, or even the mega church down the 
street that offers the big bounce house after church on Sunday. The danger for the 
church planter is that they make it personal. Church planting can be a very personal 
experience, but there is a danger when the planter makes the process and the church 
about themselves and not about God. 

Perhaps the greatest finding about the psychology of space happens to reside 
within how we make or develop a cognitive decision. Understanding this process helps 
the church planter make the best of the seven seconds they have to help the recipient 


form a positive decision. 


Finding number 1: When it comes to making an initial decision, intuition comes 
before strategic reasoning. 

Moral psychologist Jonathan Haidt wrote an entire book on this subject, entitled 
The Righteous Mind: Why Good People are Divided by Politics and Religion.*° His 
findings have helped people understand the way decisions are made and that opinions 
are formed. This is an imperative understanding, simply because our logic tells us the 
opposite. When people are trying to create an opinion about the church plant, they 
attend that is worshiping in a school, they will try to use cognitive reasoning to state 
their case. “This location is closest to our community” or “We would rather put our funds 
into mission rather than a building.” Those who form an opinion in this way are using 


their subconscious decision-making to determine if they want to proceed forward. 
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This is why making a first impression is so important. Haidt says, 

Moral institution arises automatically and almost instantaneously, long 
before moral reasoning has a chance to get started, and that first intuition 
tend to drive our later reasoning. If you think that moral reasoning is 
something, we do to figure out the truth, you'll be constantly frustrated by 
how foolish, biased, and illogical people become when they disagree with 
you.*" 


Do not underestimate the influential power of someone’s gut feeling. 


The second finding is: Our minds are constantly computing everything. 

When it comes to decision making, we lay heavily on our initial intuition. That is 
not to say, however, that we are on autopilot, allowing intuition to fly the plane. Our 
brains evaluate constantly everything in terms of potential threat or personal gain.*4 
Once our strategic reasoning kicks in, we adjust our behavior to get more of the things 
we want or to avoid the things we do not want. This process is called the “affective 
primacy” rule which was developed by Willhelm Wundt in the 1890s.*° “Affect refers to 
small flashes of positive or negative feeling that prepare us to approach or avoid 
something. Every emotion (such as happiness or disgust) includes an affective reaction, 
but most of our affective reactions are too fleeting to be called emotions.”“4 

Think of a situation where you experienced something new or where you found 


yourself in a new environment. Your brain was crunching data in order for it to build a 
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perception based on if the person, place or thing was a positive or negative. However, 

as you familiarize yourself with the same experience over time, your affective primacy 

helps create shortcuts to help your mind make a decision. This process is called “mere 
exposure effect.4®” 

The brain tags familiar things as good or bad things. This helps make the 
decision process even quicker. As you can imagine, it is a lot harder to correct a 
negative impression than it is to reinforce a positive impression; however, a negative 
impression is not irrevocable. 

The bottom line is that our brains are constantly computing and making 
decisions. “Is this good or bad?” “Do | like it, or do | dislike it?” What our brains want to 
do is make the decision-making process as efficient as possible. This is why church 
planters should constantly keep inviting the people to come back a second, or a third, or 


a fourth time. For a church planter, the exposure effect is a good thing. 


The third finding: Do not neglect the five senses, especially smell. 

Of the five senses, smell is often deemed as the least important. But research 
tells us that smell is often the number one decision maker of the five senses.*6 Casinos, 
five-star hotels, and real estate agents have understood this secret. It is why they emit a 


nice smelling fragrance in the lobby or have freshly baked chocolate chip cookies in the 
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house that they are trying to sell. Smell drives our intuition above any of the other four 
senses. 

Professor Haidt explains the clinical reason why smell is so influential: 

The olfactory nerve carries signals about odors to the insular cortex (the 

insula), a region along the bottom surface of the frontal part of the brain. 

This part of the brain used to be known as the “gustatory cortex” because 

in all mammals it processes information from the nose and the tongue. It 

helps guide the animal toward the right foods and away from the wrong 

ones. But in humans, this ancient food-processing center has taken on new 

duties, and it now guides our taste in people. It gets more active when we 

see something morally fishy, particularly something disgusting, as well as 

garden-variety unfairness.*” 

Jerry Clore, a professor at University of Virginia, describes the power of smell as 
a powerful tool that persuades or leads our information. “When we're trying to decide 
what we think about something, we look inward at how we're feeling. If I’m feeling good, 
| must like it, and if I’m feeling anything unpleasant, that must mean | don't like it.”48 

Unfortunately, Restoration found this fact out the hard way. As was mentioned in 
chapter one, Restoration Church started in a jazz bar/ restaurant. About halfway 
through the time that Restoration was leasing and using the space, the restaurant 
closed. The lack of traffic and lack of constant use of the space allowed all the years of 
odors, grease, and stale alcohol smell that had been suppressed in the space to finally 
be released. To put it mildly, the place stunk. As Restoration was trying to create a 


worship space where people could enter into the presence of the Lord, they had to 


mask the stench with scented candles and air fresheners. 
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Church planters who find themselves leading worship in public settings must be 
aware that the condition of their facilities will influence people's decision-making 
processes. Bad smells can make people more judgmental, whereas positive smells will 


greatly influence their intuition in a favorable way. 


The fourth and final finding: We observe how people are interacting and treating 
others. 

As part of the intuitive decision-making process that leads to strategic reasoning, 
people naturally look to find others like themselves.‘ For the most part, people are not 
looking for similarities based upon some of the things we would naturally think would 
play an important role, such as race, gender or social status. The primary reason why 
individuals observe how people are interacting and treating others is to see if others are 
acting and responding the way the individual would respond in a social setting. 

This stems from a primitive understanding of the value of being in a tribe. In a 
modern-day context, this is called a community. Our pasts lead us to determine if others 
are responding in a situation the way that we would. Those rudimentary factors that 
shape our decision making, such as culture, religion, education, customs, and family 
tradition, are not the only influencing factors in our decision making. Social-learning 
theorists contend that one’s behavior and reactions to a situation are the combination of 
the intuitive response of the specifics at hand, how one sees those situations, and what 


is being learned from observing others in how they respond.*° 
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In a study developed by psychologists David and Ann Predmack, they watched 
how infants (two months of age) observed people who were interacting with other 
people. Based upon the length of gaze, if a person was harming another individual, the 
infant would look away. If the person was helping the individual and being nice, the 
infant would look longer at the event.>' The study goes into greater detail, but what this 
showed the psychologists was that infants at an early age had an innate ability to draw 
a preference to those who were nice.°? 

What we can learn from this is that moral intuition develops at an early age, while 
strategic reasoning happens much later in life.5* This turns out to be a vital point in 
understanding what individuals are processing while they enter into a place of worship 
for the first time. In most cases, they are good at trusting their intuition when it comes to 
deciding if they want to participate in the setting. If church planters are aware that 
people are observing others interact, they can use this to their benefit. They can 
intentionally work to creating a warm, welcoming, friendly entrance. 

In the next chapter, we will unpack the critical elements that will help create the 
worship space. As humans, we are very sensitive to environments. Church planters 
must be aware of this sensitivity if they are to create the worship environment they 
desire. If the space is dysfunctional or competes with the original intention of the room, 
the participants will not engage as desired. No one feels this tension more than the 


church planter whose greatest desire is to lead people into the presence of God. 
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Creating meaningful worship space in a room or building that was not originally set up to 


be a worship space is the challenge we will address in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 4 


Several years ago, on an early Spring day, my wife and | were walking through 
the misty, grey streets of London. We found ourselves wandering into the Tate 
Museum. | would like to say that we are big fans of contemporary art, but this was more 
of an attempt to warm our chilly bones. As we opened the doors, though, we were 
flooded with an orange glow that felt almost heavenly. This warm invitation immediately 
drew us into an installation art piece entitled “The Weather Project”' by the Danish artist 
Olafur Eliasson. We found ourselves standing in the great hall staring at a red-orange 
glowing sun that was located in the far end of the museum hall. We were like moths 
drawn to a flame, and we could feel the tension from the cold just melt away. Something 
was drawing us into the art piece. When we looked around, we noticed we were not the 
only ones who were being drawn in. Everyone there seemed to be enjoying the 
experience. Some were standing, some were sitting, and others were lying down. They 
all were being drawn into the sun’s gravitational pull, and we all seemed to welcome the 
warm invitation. This was more than just art—it was an experience. 

As | stood mesmerized by what | was experiencing, | found myself intrigued by 
the simplicity of the piece; basically, it was a large, orange, glowing ball. In actuality, it 
was just half a sphere, but because the ceiling was covered with mirrors, it gave the 
illusion that the sun was a complete sphere. 


The thing | found most intriguing was how a simple piece of art could command 
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the presence of such a large room. Although there were no words being spoken, the art 
piece spoke volumes. It had such presence in the room that it could be compared to a 
congregation who was hanging on every syllable that a world-renowned pastor was 
saying. | did not realize it immediately, but we were having church, and | was drawn into 
the congregation. 

Our environment, regardless of where we are, is communicating. Clearly this 
communication is not with words, but we can be sure that the space is making a 
statement and that people are listening. Understanding this is somewhat of a 
conceptual stretch, so perhaps a better way of explaining it would be in a less abstract 
way. Our environment provides experiences that are communicated to us in the form of 
emotions. Emotions are something we can translate. 

Experiences can be direct and intimate, or they can be indirect and conceptual. 
Both are mediated by symbols and spatial elements. For example, we know our home 
intimately because there is a deep personal and cherished connection with where we 
live. We have seen the “Home Is Where the Heart Is” cross stitching that expresses our 
intimate attachment to our homes. However, we can only conceptually experience our 
nation because of its magnitude. As Yi-Fu Tuan, who wrote Space and Place, says, 
“Experience is compounded of feeling and thought. Human feeling is not a succession 
of discrete sensations; rather memory and anticipation are able to wield sensory 
impacts into a shifting stream of experience so that we may speak of a life of feeling as 


we do of a life of thought.”2 
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Chapter one discussed the challenges that church planters face when trying to 
create worship space within a public setting, and that has opened the door for us to 
unpack how church planters can address these challenges. In chapter two, we talked 
about how a creative God cares for space. In the Old Testament, He was very specific 
about creating worship spaces for His people. When Christ became the temple in the 
New Testament, the theological view of worship space changed; however, the human, 
innate desire for people to gather in a space to worship the Trinity did not change. Then 
in chapter three, we talked about the psychology of space and how we are deeply 
affected by space. A quote by Winston Churchill was used to emphasis the point that 
“we shape our buildings and thereafter our buildings shape us.” Some very technical 
explanations of environmental psychology were given, which led to circling back around 
to discuss how space affects humans by looking at the concept of the Third Place. The 
chapter was concluded by presenting four research findings to give explanation of how 
people approach the psychological concept of space. 

This leads to the nuts and bolts of the paper. In this chapter, research and results 
from a nationwide survey will be considered. Also, insights learned from an interview 
with the experts who deal with worship space on a regular basis will be shared. From 
there all of the material will be combined and key elements that will help a church 
planter or worship team transform any public setting into a meaningful worship 
environment will be discussed. 

In order to do this, however, a major cultural problem must be addressed. It is 


becoming more and more difficult to create worship space that captures people’s 
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attention. In a recent online article,*> Microsoft conducted a study and found that the 
average human being now has an attention span of eight seconds. This is a sharp 
decrease from the average attention span of 12 seconds in the year 2000.4 More 
shocking is the fact that researchers from Jampp° published an article on July of 2018 
that found that the human attention span decreases by a whopping eighty-eight percent 
every year. The truth of the matter is that we are up against the clock, and the world of 
distractions and the number things distracting us are winning. 

What this means is that when a congregation enters into a place of worship, the 
clock starts ticking. If church planters have not been intentional in creating a worship 
space that will help the congregation engage and stay focused, then we have already 
lost the upper hand. 

Sometimes the rhythms and culture within the church can be distracting without 
the church even knowing it. Recently, | was worshiping at a church plant in Colorado 
Springs. It was meeting in a high school across the street from a big park that was 
known for being a gathering place for the homeless. When | walked into the school 
auditorium, one of the first things | noticed was all the security. This led me to think that 
they have a lot of individuals who wander off of the streets who cause a scene or 


disturbance. My initial thought, once | saw all the security men dressed in black with 
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their secret service ear sets, was that this was not a safe place. It was a distraction 
during the service. | can only guess that it was not their intent to heighten the 
awareness of danger. If the church or church plant is not thinking constantly about and 
looking at their worship space from an outsider’s perspective, even the most natural 
rhythms and best intentions (in this situation, keeping people safe) can heighten 
people’s distraction level to the point of not wanting to return. 

Another challenge is that often the church planter or worship design team is not 
taking the time to think about intentional worship space. They need to find the liturgical 
lens within their environments. If we negate the fact that we need to be intentional with 
our worship space and our culture, then we have missed an opportunity to connect with 
the people in our culture while inviting them into sacred space. 

In his book, You Are What You Love, James K. Smith challenges his readers to 
look at a culture through a liturgical lens and read the practices that surround us. He 
says, 

We have to learn to exegete the rituals we’re immersed in. We need to 

become anthropologists who try, in some way, to see our familiar surrounds 

with apocalyptic eyes so we can recognize the liturgical power of cultural 

rituals we take for granted as just ‘things we do.’ Pastors need to be 

ethnographers of the everyday, helping parishioners see their own 
environment as one that is formative, and all too often deformative.® 

Church planters need to develop the skill set of being able to read their 
environments more than anyone else in ministry. They weekly ask their people to make 


a mental leap from the public setting into a worship environment without leaving the 


public setting. In a way, the church planter must observe the mission field and work 
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backward into a worship setting. 
| am not opening the theological debate of how missiology should lead our 
ecclesiology, because | know that the argument could be made that our ecclesiology 
leads our missiology. While church planters must wear their theological hats, pastoral 
hats, entrepreneurial hats and attorney hats, church planters (as well as all other 
pastors) should also put on their anthropological hats to observe how the people they 
desire to reach; are living and designing their culture. 
For example, Dr. lra Zepp, a religious studies professor, noted the sacred and 
religious function of the shopping mall: 
Some of us are interested in religious studies because we are interested in 
people. People do religious things; they symbolize and ritualize their lives 
and desire to be in a community. What piqued my interest in shopping malls 
initially was their concrete expression of all three of these religious 
impulses. Quadrilateral architecture, calendrical rituals, replications of 
natural settings, and attempts to be people, places and objects of 
pilgrimage, all illustrate homo religious. The shopping mall as a ceremonial 
center, the shopping mall as “more than” a marketplace, is one way 


contemporary people are meeting their needs for renewal and reconnection, 
essential ingredients of religious and human life.’ 


The mall is not just a place that offers goods and services, but it is a place that is 
viewed by many in the secular world as a place of worship where their hearts are 
rendered. James Smith said, 


Having a sense of our need, we come looking, not sure what for, but 
expectant, knowing that what we need must be here. And then we hit upon 
it; combining through the racks, we find the experience and offering that will 
provide fulfillment. At other times our worship is intentional, directed, and 
resolute: we have come prepared for just this moment, knowing exactly why 
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we're here, in search of exactly what we need.® 


People are, by nature, idol factories who will worship anything or in any place 
that connects their heads to their hearts. John Calvin put it this way, “Man's nature, so 
to speak, is a perpetual factory of idols.”? Calvin was speaking of the human tendency 
to manufacture physical idols, and he was arguing that this tendency is rooted in the 
depraved nature of the human heart. He was not speaking merely of intangible idols 
worshiped inside the heart, as is usually implied when this quote is used today. He, 
instead, was talking about real tangible items to worship, such as the golden calf in the 
book of Exodus. 

Recognizing the fact that the secular culture can look to a shopping mall as a 
place of worship challenges the church planter and pastor to be intentional in creating a 
sacred place of worship that does not feed the idol within the heart. He or she needs to 
strive to create an environment that opens up the soul for the Holy Spirit to do His work. 

What are religious spaces? As Jeanne Kilde, who is a professor at the University 
of Minnesota, describes them, religious spaces are not only dynamic venues that hold 
rituals, but “they contribute in important ways to the very meaning of ritual practices and 
to the shape and content of religious systems themselves.”'? These practices are 


intended to bring us into that sacred place where the divine presence is greatly 
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centralized; however, it must be said that “places are deemed sacred precisely because 
a divine or supernatural power dwells in them.”'' They are not deemed sacred because 
the bricks and mortar are sacred in themselves. The same thing applies to a tent in the 
middle of the desert. As recorded in the Old Testament of the Bible, the tent was not 
sacred in and of itself. Rather, because the immanence of God was present in the tent, 
it became a sacred space. “These powerful places help to center the community, 
orienting its members to the rest of the nonsacred, or profane world.”"2 

In her book, The Sacred and the Profane, Mircea Eliade talks about how sacred 
space can, 

Orient individuals and groups “vertically,” creating a spatial link between 

heavenly power above and the more problematic... They also orient groups 

“horizontally,” dividing the landscape into sacred centers and profane 

fingers, imprinting a hierarchy of meaning onto the very earth itself. The 


presence of the divine, this axis mundi, or would center, broadcasts spiritual 
meaning that provides context for all other spaces and knowledge. '? 


Unpacking the theological implications of sacred space brings new hope and 
perhaps a fresh wind to a church planter who is looking at using a rusted old storefront 
in downtown “Bluecollarsville.” It also presents an opportunity to explain the practicality 
and function of worship space. Friedrich Deichmann, who was German Christian 
archaeologist and Byzantine art historian in the early 1900s, tells us that worship space 
serves three functions: purpose (Zweck), meaning (Bedeutung) and form 


(Architecktonische). These three functions come from a classic essay on early churches 
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distinguishing worship space as “The spatial dynamics and centering focus of a church 
to worship the Lord (purpose) using symbolic resonance (meaning) within its aesthetic 
impact of a place or building (form).”"* 

Whether one’s form of worship is the classical sacramental style (high focus on 
the use of liturgy) or the classic evangelical style (low liturgy, high focus on the Word), 
or something in between (known as the modern communal style according to Richard 
Kieckhere who wrote the book Theology in Stone),'> the use and function of worship 
space remains the same: purpose, meaning and function. 

Historically, within the actual location of the place of worship, space is divided 
into three parts: the nave, the sanctuary and the narthex. Liturgical churches would be 
more familiar with these terms. The evangelical churches would all have these parts to 
a place of worship, but they might not be clearly defined space. 

The word nave derives from the latin root navis, which means “ship.” It is where 
the congregation sits. The sanctuary, which can also be referred to as the “chancel,” or 
“aspe,” is where the table (or altar, if it is made out of stone) is located. It is usually 
elevated higher than the nave. This word derives from the Latin root sanctuarium, 
meaning “holy place,” which suggests sanctification. This idea derives back to when the 
veil of the Jewish Temple divided the Holy of Holies from where the people gathered. 
Since the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and the fact that the temple veil has 


been torn in two, it is entirely accurate to refer to the nave and sanctuary space together 
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as the sanctuary. Although evangelical churches would not normally use these terms to 
describe their worship space (they might articulate their worship space as “the 
auditorium”), they would function the same way. 

The narthex, although it serves a very simple function in terms of space, does 
have a more complex meaning behind the word. The simple description of the term is 
that it is the entrance area, lobby or common area. The word derives from the Latin 
word narthex which means “giant fennel.” There is another, more uncommon Latin word 
for giant fennel, umbelliferous. This species of plant has a number of flowering stalks 
nearly equal in length all spreading from a common point in which the stalks forms a 
convex surface, as in the shape of an umbrella. Just like a common point on the plant, 
the purpose of the narthex was to allow common people to all congregate in one 
location.'® This was also the place where the non-eligible individuals who were not 
admitted into the nave to worship were to remain. 

This is where the word usage gets a little complex. Many of these “non-eligible” 
individuals were categorized as catechumenate candidates, non-baptized or penitent 
individuals. Where penitents come into focus is that some of the giant fennel species 
were spikey and would be used for the penitential act of scourge. The narthex became 
a place to gather people into one location and keep the unsuitable centralized in one 
location. 

This becomes applicable to the church planter as he or she attempts to layout 


the worship space within the confines of these three areas. In essence, this will help the 
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planter begin to put to shape to what the worship space will look like. Think of this part 
of the process as the blueprint. The space needs to be defined before the furniture is 
ready to be put in the room. 

To break this down into greater detail, every church planter needs to think about 
their welcome area (narthex). It is literally the first thing that visitors see, and figuratively 
the front door to making a good impression. Once the individual walks through the front 
door and his or her intuitive decision-making process kicks in about what he or she is 
observing, the seven to eight second window has begun. Make the first impression 
count. 

Remember, it is much harder to correct whatever negative impression has been 
made than it is to get it right the first time. This sounds rudimentary in light of all of the 
things on the church planter’s mind, but the planter needs to be thinking about how this 
space is going to make an impression. The question that should immediately follow is, 
“What kind of impression is the visitor going to leave with?” 

The space needs to have clear welcome signs. The narthex also needs an 
information area so that visitors do not have to wander too far into the space in order to 
get information. It is important to remember that people do not like looking lost. In an 
online article posted by PsychCentral, Dr. Carolyn Ferreira said, “Feeling lost feels a lot 
like depression.”'” The sensation of feeling lost creates an emotional void within people 
that draws from the same neurological feeling as a form of depression. One can see 


how this would be intimidating. Ironically, people do not mind looking like a visitor, but 
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will not tolerate looking lost. 

Beyond the space needing to have adequate signs, it also needs to be clean and 
orderly. The strongest sense that makes the greatest intuitive impact on our opinion 
making process is the sense of smell.'® The space also needs to smell good. To reverse 
this statement, the space cannot have a distinctive negative odor. It cannot stink. 
Remember the saying that positive smells will make your heart swell, but if it stinks, it 
will make your heart sink. 

In a nationwide survey (see Appendix A), 378 people were asked what they 
thought were important features involved in a welcome space. The top three answers 
that were mentioned as “very important” were smell, cleanliness, and clear directional 
signs. 

It is important to mention that the heart of hospitality should not only exist in the 
narthex, but it should transcend to the hearts of the people. The church body should see 
this task of welcoming people into the church plant or church as part of their mission to 
serve the Lord and His Kingdom. The welcome area, whether that is a specific area or 
just a table, does not exist in a vacuum. This role, responsibility and challenge should 
be placed upon the shoulders of all the members and not just the church planter or 


welcome team. 


Major Elements 


Transitioning from the narthex into the actual worship space, we get to the nave 
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and sanctuary. This is where most of the challenges are and where most of the 
mistakes are made when trying to create a sacred worship space within the context of a 
public setting. This is also where most of the distractions from the room occur. It makes 
sense because we are moving from the narthex, which is very much designed for a 
sociopetal setting, into a sociofugal design of the room where the intention is to have 
one centralized focal point. 

Chapter three included a description of the terms sociopetal and sociofugal. 
Sociopetal is a grouping of people arranged so that each can see and interact with the 
others.'? This setting is intended for organic interaction and conversation. It may be 
useful for a small group or around the coffee station. Sociofugal is a grouping of people 
arranged so that each can maintain seating structure in order for the group to focus on 
one central focal point, such as a teacher, preacher, or worship director, etc.2° This 
structure of the room leads to an easier way of creating one central focal point. 

If the church planter and/or worship team is not aware of the need to have one 
centralized focal point in the room, the congregation or church body can quickly and 
very easily become focused on other things. The entire room can become a distraction. 
In an elementary school, the children’s crayon art can become a distraction. The 
uncomfortable plastic orange chairs, the over-polished linoleum floors, the harsh 
fluorescent lighting, the height of the ceiling, the lack of natural lighting, the basketball 
net hanging from the rafters, the popcorn smell permeating from the movie theater 


seats, or the nude paintings hanging on the walls of the bar (really did happen to us - 
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we had to turn them around they were so distracting) can all derail attempts to create a 
sacred space. If there is not one central focal point upon which the congregation can fix 
their attention, everything becomes fair game. 

Overcoming this challenge is easier when it comes to liturgical worship settings, 
because most liturgical churches have fixed stationary elements that centralize the 
congregation’s attention, like the communion table?" or the cross. Non-liturgical church 
plants that do not use communion as part of the weekly worship will have a greater 
challenge creating a centralized focal point, but, of course, it is certainly possible. Often, 
churches believe that they can make a person - the speaker, a singer, or the person 
praying - the focal point. Research indicates, however, that people need one stationary, 
fixed object to steady their attention on while the roles of who is leading the service are 
shifting. 

That is not to say that liturgical worship leaders have figured out the focal point 
problem. Many liturgical church plants err in the other direction by adding too many 
objects up at front (the sanctuary), which in return drowns out the one item people have 
focus on. Too many objects can be just as bad when it comes to creating worship 
space. 

The challenge for the church planter and/or worship team is to develop one main 
object that will become the item that will anchor the room and phase out all other 
competing items. This item must be big enough to carry the weight of the room, but not 
too big to the point it becomes a distraction. For example, if a church plant is worshiping 


in a small elementary school cafeteria and there is a fifteen-foot wooden cross in the 
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sanctuary as the focal point, it will become a distraction to the congregation. The 
opposite is also true. If a congregation is worshiping in a large space but the focal point 
is too small, attention will be lost. The scale and proportion of the item to the size of the 
room must balance out. 

What is scale? Scale refers to the way one object relates to other objects in the 
room.” As Ellen Fisher, the author of the New York School of Interior Design explains, 
“The scale of a room has the most impact of what must be done to create the desired 
ambience. If a room has a high ceiling and grand moldings, it will be difficult to create a 
sense of coziness. Similarly, if a room is on the small side and the goal is formality, then 
special attention will have to be paid to the windows and entries, the size of the 
furnishings, and the lighting in order to fulfill the vision.”2° 

What this means in a worship setting is that the use of the space must factor in 
the size of the room in comparison to the chairs, the band and the size of the projector 
screen. Every object within a room must relate together in scale. They do not all have to 
be the same size, but the scale must work together. The worship space that utilizes 
extreme variations in scale will be distracting. 

Proportion refers to the way an object relates to the room as a whole. The 
example of a 15-foot wooden cross in a medium size school cafeteria that was used 
previously fits here as well. The cross is going to overpower the room and become a 
distraction. In the survey taken about worship space, 239 people out of 303, or 73.1 


percent, said the symmetry of the room in relation to scale and proportion were 
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important in a worship setting.24 This data point backs up what Jenny Gibbs explains in 
her textbook on interior design, “Symmetry, which is sometimes referred to as ‘mirror 
image’ concept, describes the balance of the distribution of equivalent forms of space 
around an axis or focal point.”*° The desire to create a focal point is a natural human 
instinct, as people are drawn to a fixed point within a space.”6 

The subject of seating deserves its own discussion. How seating is set up can 
affect greatly the individual as well as the congregation. This item can force a 
congregation into observation worship or usher the congregation into participation 
worship.’ One of the main goals for a worship setting is escorting God’s people into His 
presence through worship songs (and/or hymns), prayer, the Word of God, and the 
sacrament (if the church is liturgical). 

Modern day environments that invite people to assemble are in the general 
structure of a concert hall or a lecture hall. The concert hall style has the seating 
arranged on an incline. The lecture hall has all seats on one, primary level. All forms of 
assembly can fit into one of these two styles of places to gather. A movie theater, sports 
arena, school auditorium, mega church auditorium, outdoor concert venue, etc., are 
examples of the concert hall seating. Old forms of cathedrals, classrooms, cafeterias or 
banquet halls are styles of a lecture hall. 


The way this plays an important role in worship is that one style of seating 
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encourages people into an observation form of worship. As architect Kevin Callahan 

explains, 
In terms of actual seating, one of the more popular seat types is the 
“theatre seat,” which poses several body language issues. First, it is 
immovable so that there can be no flexibility in arranging the space 
differently...Second, the seat itself is most often literally a theatre seat that 
is meant for a theatre setting. In such a performance attitude, the seat is 
positioned steeply angled, low to the floor, and the seatback is angled 
back. The end result is a reclined and totally passive body...Third, the 
seats usually have arms, which beget ye ole armrest—reminds one of 
middle seat syndrome on a plane. Psychologically, the seat arms tend to 
divide rather than unite. Since unity amongst diversity is one of the key 
themes of Jesus’ message of love, this is important.7® 

People who engage in these events/services where they find themselves sitting 
in theatre seating do participate; however, it takes a lot more effort to stay attentive and 
to stay engaged. Most people are able to stay engaged for a short period of time before 
they naturally default into a position of observation.”? This is one of the challenges for 
big churches who seat thousands of people. Architecturally and structurally, buildings 
that size have to be designed with inclined seating. 

If the theater seating promotes observation worship, then the alternative is the 
lecture hall style where all of the seating is on one major level. This style of seating 
promotes more of a participation in worship because the congregation can feel more 
like a single body. However, with the short attention span of people today, it is very easy 
for them to slip out of the participation worship style into an observation worship style. 


Architects working with environmental psychologists have figured out that there is 


a fifteen-degree window that starts at the sanctuary (or the stage) as the point of origin, 
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with two infinity lines moving out along the x-axis (baseline) and the y-slope. This 
creates a range in which people who sit within that 15-degree window tend to stay in the 
participation worship posture. Outside of that 15-degree window, people tend to stay in 
the observation worship posture.°*° Most, if not all, concert-style assemblies are outside 
the 15 degrees. Callahan says, 
One of the greatest issues with the modern evangelical mindset is that of 
large seating capacities. It is not unusual to see 3,000-seat churches in 
sports-like arenas. The inherent body language issue here is simply one of 
physical distance, length, width and height. Attempts to overcome this great 
physical distance in such large worship spaces typically involve such design 
devices as sloped floors, dished-floors, and large balconies (some that are 
multi-level and multi-tiered). In the Greek language these design devices 
are known as “iscodomal” (equal seeing) and typically require a relatively 
high stage platform for visibility, which further distance the people on the 
stage from the “congregation’—in this instance, we should say “audience.” 
All these fixed building design elements, while attempting to mitigate the 
sightlines issues, serve to further alienate the connectedness and intimacy 


reality that they are supposed to serve. This is especially true when the sight 
issues are combined with sound issues.*" 


There is an interesting dilemma churches face when creating worship space. The 
bigger the venue the harder it is to create an engaging environment where people feel 
connected with the Lord and the greater body of Christ. No church wants to create an 
audience worship experience, but every church wants to maximize the worship space in 
which they are worshiping. This is just good stewardship. 

This brings up an important point for a church planter who is looking for places to 
worship. Although he might not be considering the sports arena downtown, he might be 


looking at the local movie theater. This is a common and valid option to house a church 
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plant. Research, however, shows that trying to unify a congregation to worship together 
is much harder to do in a theatre seating style than it is in a lecture hall seating. It is not 
that it is impossible, but there are greater challenges for the church planter who is trying 
to engage the congregation to participate in worship and to be connected to the Lord. 

There is one last element that is part of the list of important factors to consider 
when creating a worship setting in a public setting, and that is the element of sound. In 
the survey that was conducted on worship space, 297 out of 378, or 88.5 percent, said 
that sound is important to the service.*? In 129 of those surveys, or 34.1 percent, 
respondents said sound was very important in the worship service. If they cannot hear, 
then they cannot engage in worship. Church plants should consider spending a great 
deal of money on their sound systems. Those who are not investing in their sound 
equipment are either so small that they do not need one, or they have not seen the data 
on how important it is to have a quality sound system. When starting a church, 
everything is driven by finances, but data directs that it is important to have sound 
equipment high on the priority list. 

In an interview with sound engineer and chief operations officer at Summit 
Integrated Systems, Tyson Weins shared that sound is one of the key elements in a 
worship service. When it is done really well, you do not even know the sound system is 
there. However, when it is done poorly, it is virtually impossible to move beyond it. “We 
live in an era where we are inundated with music and sound. We have it on our phones. 
We listen to music in our cars, homes, at the gym and in our commute home. People 


know what sounds good and what sounds bad. If a church is having sound problems 
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everyone in the congregation knows and what the science tells us it is very hard to 
move beyond its distraction.”°° 

Sound can be very temperamental in a room. This is especially true when a 
church plant is meeting in a room that was not designed for speaking and music. Bad 
sound, for instance, can limit the speech intelligibility in a room and hinder people from 
receiving the message. Sound spreads in the air with an average speed of 340m/s, and 
that number is substantially faster when it is traveling through solid substances. Within 
a room, sound strikes reflective surfaces such as the floor, the ceiling or the walls. 
There are other surfaces that absorb sound waves such as cushions, carpet, acoustic 
wall panels, and even people. This produces soundwaves where some are being 
reflected while others are being absorbed, thus the muffled sounding room. 

Architect, liturgical design consultant, cultural anthropologist specializing in 
participatory assembly environments and the Director of Callahan Studio Soul Space, 
Kevin Callahan, says, 

A popular configuration for worship and speaking is a big box with four walls 

with the opposing walls parallel that results in —for lack of a better term— 

what we call “acoustical ping-pong.” In these types of spaces, the sound in 

general and the spoken word specifically bounce all around unabated, 

producing echoes of an untenable (muddy) nature. Once again, the result 


is poor natural participation room acoustic for the spoken word, the singing 
voice and musical instruments.*° 
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Perhaps because we are in the era of iPhones and Androids where our music is 
so easily accessible, people know what sounds good and what sounds bad. People 
seem to be able to live with mediocre preaching but will not live with mediocre sound. 


Given the research, sound plays a vital role in creating a worship space. 


Minor Elements 

The first three elements discussed - central focus, seating and sound - are major 
and imperative elements of a successful worship service. Other elements that are 
needed to create a good worship space fall into a minor category. There are five 
elements that have been identified that fall into this minor category. The reason for this 
is because if the church plant is lacking in one of these areas, it is not going to be 
detrimental to congregation participation. There might be a level of awkwardness during 
the service, but if those elements are addressed, then the congregation is typically able 
to move on and re-engage in the worship service. The only time where any of these 
minor offenses might become major problems is when they are not addressed, and the 
problem perpetuates. 

The other reason why these elements fall into the minor grade is because these 
elements tend to be more subjective based on the church plant’s worship preference, 
worship style, use and function of the liturgy and personal creativity. Unlike the major 
three, these five elements are not rigid. 

What types of worship services has the church planter liked or disliked? Where 
does the church planter and the worship team feel the Lord is leading them in terms of a 


style of worship? They might be in a denomination that gives them the structure and 
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outline to the service, but where can the church planter add the church’s own 
personality into the service? What is the mission field to which the church plant feels 
called? Answering these questions will help new churches structure their service and 
determine how they will use these other worship elements. For example, a church is 
not going to have a high liturgical service with big, pipe organ music if the church plant 
feels called to minister to the homeless under the bridge in downtown Detroit. 

The nice thing that these five elements offer is freedom - freedom to experiment, 
freedom to mess up and try again, freedom to be flexible and freedom to develop the 
church’s own identity. The minor five are: lighting, sightlines, spatial dynamics, aesthetic 


impact and traffic flow. 


Lighting: 

Lighting is required within a space to allow occupants to move around safely, to 
perform tasks such as reading the text, and to help define a desired atmosphere of the 
space.*6 This element tends to be driven the most by popular trends of what current 
worship services look like. The personal preference of the church planter and/or the 
worship team can determine what is just right for the space. 

It is important to note, however, that lighting can be compared to the idea behind 
“Goldilocks and the Three Bears.” Too much light can be detrimental to the room 
because it washes out the atmosphere and strips away the intimacy of the room. Too 
little light can be perceived as worship manipulation and come off as inauthentic. 


Younger generations are very sensitive to worship manipulation and inauthentic 
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worship.°7 

Callahan says, “After a nearly fifty-year hiatus in the modern evangelical church, 
natural lighting is being reconsidered. Blackout is being seen for the dishonest body 
language and environmentally spooky message that it produces. ‘Brownout’ represents 
a more authentic goal—nearly, but not completely, darkening the space... Think of the 
entire room as a platform space—we'’re all in—there’s no ‘us versus them.’”%8 

In the survey that was taken on worship space, 279 people out of 303, or 86 
percent, said lighting is important. In the same survey, 54 people, or 17.6 percent, said 
lighting was very important in a worship service.*? In my interview with Summit 
Integrated Systems, which is a national company that works with churches to create 
worship spaces on the micro and macro level, founder and owner, Chris Rayburn says, 

Lighting is the single most effective way to create an emotion in an 

environment. More than any other element in the architectural environment, 

if you want to control, persuade or even manipulate an emotion, you can do 

it through lighting. For example, higher level of intense lighting mixed with 

color will generally produce cheerful effects that heighten people’s alertness 

and activity. Whereas lower level lighting will create an atmosphere of 

relaxation, restfulness and intimacy. Think of a spotlight verses a candle. 

Obviously, this can be used in a negative, but what we like to do is to help 


churches use lighting in a way to bring people into a posture of worship, 
whatever that looks like at that particular time in the worship service. 4° 
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This goes to show that somewhere in between too much light and too little light 
lies each church plant’s sweet spot. Each church should experiment to find the right 
combination. If there is too much natural light flooding in the room, filter it. If there is not 
enough light directed toward the sanctuary (the worship area or stage area), consider 
adding stage lights. Lighting can be very effective and helpful to draw people into an 


environment when used the right way. 


Sightlines: 

Providing the congregation good sightlines seems to be obvious, but if pastors do 
not have their sights on this element, it can be overlooked quickly and be very 
frustrating for the person who is sitting in the blind spot. A basic definition for sightline is 
the direct view from the worshiper to what is happening in the sanctuary (or stage 
area).4’ When the worship leader, priest, pastor, or person assigned to pray starts 
moving, he or she can disrupt the congregation’s sightlines. 

Another challenge that presents a problem for sightlines is the size of the room 
and the weight of the roof. In an interview with church architect, Bill Ward, in regard to 
creating good sightlines, he said, 

The number one challenge with worship space when it comes to objects 

that obstruct sightlines is the weight of the roof in proportion to the size of 

the room. The bigger the room the more you need columns to support the 


roof, the more objects appear in obstructing the sightlines.*2 


Bill's advice is that when a church planter or design team is picking a worship 





41. Theatre AdminMarch. “Importance of Sight Lines- A Must Know.” Specialty Theatre - 
Passion for Performance - Theatre Curtain, October 2, 2017. https://www.specialtytheatre.com/what-are- 
sight-lines-and-why-do-they-matter/. 








42. Bill Ward from WEP Architecture, interviewed by author, Dallas, Texas, December 2019. 
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space, being aware of those obstructions to the sightlines will help create an 
environment that is free from obstructions. 

Here is a sightline scenario: When the room is set up for worship, all the 
sightlines are correct, and the congregation is able to see what is going on in the 
sanctuary. The stage is slightly elevated so that the people in the back can see over the 
rows of heads in front of them. When the preacher stands up to preach, however, he 
preaches from the floor so that he can get down to the congregation’s level. If this 
preacher is not tall enough, everyone from four rows back will not be able to see the 
preacher and will not be able to visually connect. The impact of the message will be lost 
on them. 

When it comes to setting up a room, a leader must consider the sightline, both 
from the chairs looking forward and from the front looking back to the chairs. If the 
pastor really wants to connect with the congregation, he or she must realize that it 
would be far better to stay on stage in order for everyone to be able to see rather than 
stepping down to the level of the congregation to connect with them. 

The formula is different for every room and every person standing up front. A 
good rule of thumb is that if the pastor cannot see his congregation’s eyes, they cannot 
see the pastor. In that scenario, the pastor needs to move. The feeling of needing to 
step off the stage should not be more important than connecting with the people in the 


back row. 
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Spatial Dynamics: 

This element of worship space is the use and function of the room, in this case a 
worship environment, within the original design of the room. There are several factors to 
help define the worship space. Is the room wide? Is the room long? Does the room have 
high ceilings or low ceilings? What is the lighting like in the room? What is the sound 
like in the room? Are there multiple doors into the room? What is the floor like? 

These factors are all aspects of a room that a church planter has to work into his 
or her decision-making process. Much of this can be done intuitively but understanding 
the spatial dynamism of a room will help the church planter or worship team design a 
worship space that works. If spatial challenges are worked out successfully, it is then 
possible to create a warm and inviting space for the congregation. 

Chapter one discussed the spatial dynamism that Restoration Church was faced 
with as it moved to each new location. Every new space had its own challenges, but 
with intentionality and creativity, those difficult aspects were used to Restoration’s 
benefit. While Restoration did have environments where the width of the room needed 
to be considered, the Worship Space Survey reported that over half of the people, 52 
percent, said the width of a room was not important.*? 

When it comes to church planting and finding a location for a local church, every 
room/space will present its own unique challenges. How the room is transformed into a 
sacred worship space will be determined by how the team embraces those challenges 


and uses the creativity of the group to repurpose the space. 





43. Worship Space Survey conducted by Jed Roseberry 
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Aesthetic Impact: 

This is the secret weapon when it comes to taking the challenges church planters 
face, regarding the spatial dynamics of a room, and transforming public space into a 
sacred worship space. Aesthetic impact allows the most creative freedom in developing 
a customized worship space. This is where the use of color, materials, texture, art, 
fabric, etc., can be used to create the space desired. Aesthetics are also the elements 
that church planters have the hardest element with when it comes to creating space. 
“Where we've seen our clients wrestle the most when creating a worship space is 
finding that balance of practical, function and aesthetic. Where many churches tend to 
over do it, which then the space tends to work against the worship service is in the 


realm of the materials, texture and sound.”“4 





44. Tyson Weins from Summit Integrated Systems, interviewed by author, Lafayette, CO, October 
2017. 
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Here are some things to think about when it comes to aesthetic impact: 





e |f the worship room is too wide, bring in free-standing signs, with your vision 
and mission statements on them, and place them on the sides of the worship 
area in order to bring the scope of the room in closer. 

e lf you worship in a school cafeteria on linoleum tile floor, think about bringing 
in area rugs for the front space and under the table. 

e Ifyou are worshiping in a room with a low ceiling, use printed bulletins and not 
a projector. 

e lf you are worshiping in a room with a tall ceiling, use a projector to help 
elevate the room. 

e If you worship in one room that also functions as your welcome area, have a 
coffee and welcome table in the back to create a narthex. 

e lf you are worshiping in a narrow room, do not have a center aisle. 

e lf you are worshiping in a bar, think about how you can incorporate the tables 
into your worship space. Perhaps use them in the back. 

e lf you worship in a high school auditorium, rope off the back rows in order to 
encourage people to move toward the front. 

e lf the room is too large, bring the worship central point into the center of the 
room. You could also worship in the round. 

e lf the room has dead space (space that is not usable and that is out of the 
way), consider putting your prayer team in that area to fill the space. 











Figure 2.1 

There will always be challenges when you are worshiping in a public setting. 
Most of the time, the space that has to be used was not intended to gather people for a 
worship service; however, creativity can overcome most of the limitations. Develop a 
team. Find people who are skilled in this area. Give them a budget and let them run with 


the project. 


Traffic flow: 
This element is really not noticed until there is a traffic jam and people are all 
bunched up together. Look at the room and develop a traffic flow plan. Are you a church 


that is going to have communion every week? How are people going to come forward 
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and return to their seats? 

The more practical traffic issues in a space also need to be considered. Check 
where the emergency exits are in a room. Check with the local fire marshal to know the 
maximum occupancy for the space. Are there enough stalls in the restrooms? Are the 
hallways narrow or wide? Is your welcome area (narthex) able to absorb people 
standing around talking at the same time that other people are trying to enter into the 
space? Is your parking lot large enough for everyone?*> There are many variables that 
contribute to traffic flow. Being aware of them and developing a plan of action will help 


church plants avoid challenges around the flow of their people. 





45. Usually a church should plan on having one parking spot for every three people. Local 
municipalities should be consulted. 
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Here is a simple check sheet to help make sure all seven elements are involved 


in planning a worship environment. 





Figure 2.2 





8 Elements To Creating A Worship Space Checklist 
What is the seating layout for the room? Am | going to have an aisle? How 
many chairs do | want in the room? Where are my exits? What is going to be 
the front of my worship space? 
Do | have a central focal point in the room? Are there any other focal points 
that are distracting from my central focal point? Can | remove them? 
What type of sound equipment do | need for the room? Is the room alive or 
dead when it comes to sound? When | clap my hands what happens to the 


sound in the room? 


What type of lighting do | want to help create a worship environment? Is the 


room naturally dark or does it have a lot of natural light filling the room? Where 
are the windows placed in the room? 

Are there any objects obstructing the sightlines in the room? 

How are the spatial dynamics? Is there anything that needs to be done to 
improve the spatial dynamics? 

What is the aesthetics to the room. What needs to be added to the room or 


taken away from the room to make it a better worship environment? 
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Based upon the survey and the research that has been done, these are the eight 
elements that are necessary to consider when developing a sacred worship space 
within a public setting. There are, of course, other important elements one could bring to 
the table, but taking into consideration the expert interviews the author has conducted, 
the conversations that were had with church planters and pastors and a nationwide 


survey that was conducted, these elements were most beneficial. 
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Chapter 5 


The ability to be able to create a meaningful worship space within a public setting 
is a colossal challenge to church planters. The idea of creating a sacred worship space, 
where people can feel the freedom to engage with the Lord with as few distractions as 
possible, is often overlooked in the midst of all of the other priorities that a church 
planter faces. The focus of research, surveys and interviews within this dissertation has 
been an effort to answer an imperative question: Is creating a meaningful sacred space 
in a public setting important for a church planter to consider? It was the goal of this 
writing to analyze what the biblical perspective on space is, to look at what the field of 
environmental psychology has to say on this topic, and to interview both experts in the 
field and regular church attenders to see what light they can shed on the topic. Many 
theories were confirmed, but there were also surprises that the research illuminated. In 
a field where not a lot of research has been done, | believe that this work will stand as a 
resource for those who are trying to create meaningful, sacred spaces. 

“lam going to send you what my Father has promised; but stay in the city 

until you have been clothed with power from on high.” When he had led 

them out to the vicinity of Bethany, he lifted up his hands and blessed them. 

While he was blessing them, he left them and was taken up into heaven. 

Then they worshiped him and returned to Jerusalem with great joy. And 

they stayed continually at the temple, praising God (Luke 24:49-53, NIV). 

In this passage, Jesus gives instruction to His disciples. It seems like not much 
more could be said after verse 49. The words of Jesus give great clarity about what they 


are to do after the ascension. They were to go back to Jerusalem and wait for Him to 


send the Holy Spirit. Luke could have ended his gospel right there with the clear 
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direction as to what they were to do next. This would have worked nicely, and it would 
have allowed the author to pick up his narrative story of the ascension in greater detail 
at the beginning of the book of Acts. Instead of doing that, Luke continues for three 
more verses. For what reason does he do this? 

There are several workable theories that bring biblical and historical reason to 
why Luke extends his gospel three more verses. One theory is that he was highlighting 
the significant number of days from Jesus’ resurrection to his ascension. This time 
period was a span of forty days. Another theory was that the blessing Jesus gives to the 
disciples, that is mentioned but not quoted in verse 51, also has great significant 
connection to Old Testament benedictions. 

While the significance of forty days and Jesus’ blessing is of scholarly interest, 
perhaps the thing that intrigues me the most is the fact that the disciples go back to 
Jerusalem (as instructed) with great joy and end up worshiping continually in the temple 
praising God. 

While there is not much scholarly focus directed to the fact that the disciples 
automatically go back to the temple, there has been scholarly focus as to the 
importance of temple worship during this time period of the New Testament. “The world 
of the New Testament was the world of the temple, and so the temple was the matrix of 
Christianity” as Margaret Barker explained in her journal article entitled “Belonging in the 
Temple.” 

The disciples going back to the temple to worship is interesting in light of the 


research that has been presented. The disciples could have gone back to the upper 





1. “Belonging in the Temple - Margaretbarker.com.” 2019. Accessed October 30. 
http://www.margaretbarker.com/Papers/BelongingintheTemple.pdf. 
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room, but instead they returned to what was familiar. The temple for them was 
meaningful space where they knew they would encounter the presence of the Lord. 

Just as the disciples went back to fishing (John 21), something that they were 
very familiar with, in this instance they also went back to a place of worship that was 
familiar. Baker says, “The sanctuary of the temple, the holy of holies, corresponded to 
Day One, the source and origin of all things, the presence of God.” It was a natural 
response for the disciples to go back to Jerusalem and worship in a space that was 
familiar and meaningful to them. It should be noted that in the Greek translation of this 
passage, the word for temple, /epos, is a word that means “sacred or consecrated to the 
deity, pertaining to God.”* This word is used to describe God’s temple that is both 
dynamic and powerful. It is what drew the disciples back to a place of worship where 
they had had a connection, an experience and knowledge of God’s presence. 

Jeanne Kilde, in her book Sacred Power Sacred Space, says, 

Christian space is dynamic space. It is powerful space . . . to understand 

power within churches, we must maintain a close eye on the material 

aspects of space and human experience. The material world is far from 

neutral; indeed, as we have seen, it is through physical space and material 

objects that many of the power relations we have witnessed are articulated 

and maintained.* 

| began the study of this topic with the assumption that space matters; however, | 


did not have an accurate assessment as to exactly how much space matters to people. 


Every major religion in the world has some form of sacred space. And what makes 





2. Barker, http://www.margaretbarker.com/Papers/BelongingintheTemple.pdf., 3. 


3. John 24:53, Blue Letter Bible. ESV. Accessed October 30, 2019. 
https://www.blueletterbible.org/lang/lexicon/lexicon.cfm?Strongs=G24 13 &t=ESV. 


4. Jeanne Halgren Kilde, Sacred Power, Sacred Space: An Introduction to Christian Architecture 
and Worship (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 199. 
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space so powerful is the fact that humans are naturally drawn to a tangible physical 
space where the experience is meaningful with strong connections between the 
individual or the congregation and their environment. This connection can be created in 
any form of environment; however, what makes it sacred is when a connection is made 
between the believer and the divine.° 

This dynamism of religious space between the believer and the divine is 
manifested in the diversity of Christian church types: small house churches, church 
plants using public (so-called secular) space, local church buildings on the town square, 
great cathedrals, auditoriums and coliseums.® Kilde talks about “linking all these diverse 
spaces is an effort to do one specific thing; to articulate some understanding of how 
God and humanity come together. By closely examining churches we can better 
understand the diversity of ideas and experience that Christians hold with respect to this 
divine/human relationship.”’ 

What the research shows, and what | have learned, is that there are certain 
provisions when it comes to unpacking the meaning and function of sacred space. 
These provisions include the fact that sacred space does not determine relationships, 
even though it can encourage facets of the relationships, that building usage or space is 
not the only factor that determines the health of relationships, and that space and 


buildings are not static. We will look at each of those a little deeper. 





5. Kilde, 3. 
6. Kilde, 199. 


7. Kilde, 200. 
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First, although sacred space can foster relationships and encourage certain 
behaviors, it does not necessarily require or determine those relationships and 
behaviors.’ This was emphasized in Jeanne Kilde’s book, as well as Ray Oldenburg’s 
book, The Great Good Place. People have their own opinions and their own unique 
emotional ways to connect with space.? However, the greatest source | found when it 
came to the context of behavior and experience was in Tony Cassidy’s book 
Environmental Psychology.'° 

Another provision is that buildings and space do not foster relationships in a 
vacuum.'' Buildings and space can be conduits for relationships with the Lord and with 
others, but a culmination of “outside” influences help cultivate the very thing we need: 
relationships with the Divine and with others. The way we interact with space, how we 
cognitively and emotionally feel while we are in a space, as well as our past 
experiences all help play an interactive role in how we connect with others. It is 
important to find the right space in regard to church planting, but it is equally important 
to highlight the fact that people need to connect both with the Lord and His people. 
Inanimate objects will not take the place of animate relationships. 

The third and final provision is that buildings and spaces are not static. Kilde 


emphasizes this point by saying, 





8. Kilde, 200. 


9. Ray Oldenburg, The Great Good Place: Cafés, Coffee Shops, Bookstores, Bars, Hair Salons, 
and Other Hangouts at the Heart of a Community (Philadelphia: Da Capo Press, 2005). 


10. Tony Cassidy, Environmental Psychology. Behaviour and Experience in Context (Hove: 
Psychology Press, 1997), 45-57. 


11. Jeanne Halgren Kilde, Sacred Power, Sacred Space: An Introduction to Christian Architecture 
and Worship (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 199. 
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Congregations alter and remodel their buildings to address changing social 
or liturgical requirements, changing understandings of the worship and its 
role in the Christian life, changing technological advancements, changing 
trends and style, and the like, Churches get torn down. New ones are built. 
Interiors are remodeled. Exteriors are altered. Within these processes of 
change all three categories of divine, social and personal power have 
enormous bearing, but the latter —the question of how individuals have felt 
their own spiritual empowerment within the building —is often the 
unacknowledged foundation of many internal debates. For in the end, 
regardless of whether one is clergy or lay, female or male, believer or non- 
believer, insider or outsider, how one experiences a building is a very 
personal phenomenon. ‘2 


The importance of this personal experience tends to be the “holy grail” when it comes to 
creating sacred space from a public setting. A church planter cannot lose sight of the 
importance of personal experience. If an individual does not feel connected to the space 
on a personal level, then it is just a matter of time before the individual might slip away 
into other experiences. Again, Kilde emphasizes this point: 


Even the most personal spiritual meaning found in a church building exists 
within a complex web of social, cultural and religious meaning and 
relationships, which are manifested in the fabric of the space and the 
material items brought to them. As a result, Christian churches and religious 
buildings of all sorts can provide students of religion (in this context church 
planters) a wealth of information about the beliefs and practices of religious 
groups as well as the relationships among individuals or groups within a 
particular religious community. Reading the relationships within the spaces 
and gaining an awareness of how religious space contributes to reifying and 
maintaining certain relationships and practices adds a new and important 
dimension to our understanding of religion and religious life. 


This is where the three major elements and the five minor elements can assist 
the church planter when he or she is creating a worship space. Learning how to 


understand how people react around their environments and how they build 





12. Kilde, 200. 


13. Kilde, 200-201. 
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relationships within space can help church planters create the environment that an 
individual needs to engage in a relationship with the Lord and with His people. Those 
major and minor elements, as were stated in chapter 4, are: 


Seating 

Central Focus 
Sound 

Light 

Sight Lines 
Spatial Dynamism 
Aesthetic Impact 
Traffic Flow 


02 Oo OT a Oe Ne 


What surprised me in my research were several things about these elements. As 
| began to study the importance of space in both Scripture and in environmental 
psychology, and as | read through the interviews and surveys that | conducted, these 
eight elements began to surface as important components to space. 

My initial hypothesis led me to think that each one of these elements was equally 
important and equally influential to the creation of sacred worship space. | saw these 
elements as spokes on a tire. Just like a bike tire has individual spokes that give the tire 
the support and integrity it needs in order to carry the weight of a rider, | believed that 
each of the elements was equally relied on to create an environment where people 
could engage in worship no matter where the place of worship was located. | believed 
that this discovery could be a major tool if placed in a church planter’s toolbox as he or 
she started out in church planting ministry. 

But things began to wobble before | finished my research. In theory, if one was to 
remove one of the elemental spokes to the worship space, the tire would begin to 
wobble. The integrity of the worship space would not be able to bear the weight of the 


people’s knowledge and psychological reactions to space. However, the deeper | got 
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into my research, the more | realized that my worship space tire was already beginning 
to wobble due to placing an equal value on all eight elements. The research was not 
supporting the idea that each element was of equal value. The idea of a “worship tire” 
as an illustration went flat under its own weight. 

By going back to my original thesis and tweaking how | viewed each element, | 
realized that there was a hierarchy to the importance of the elements. When | gave 
three elements the title of major elements and five elements the title of minor elements, 
the worship space tire illustration began to take shape once again. | just had to shift my 
perception of my original thesis and make adjustments to how the worship space 
illustration would look. Instead of the elements acting as spokes on a tire, | shifted the 
illustration to a tricycle bike, with one tire in the front and two tires in back. 

By identifying three major worship space elements (seating, central focus and 
sound), the balance needed was achieved. These three elements are the non- 
negotiable elements every worship space needs. Without having these three critical 
worship space elements the worship space ceases to function as an efficient worship 
space environment. To stick with the cycling illustration, the space becomes flat. 

By having the three major worship space elements function to thrust a worship 
space forward, the church planter can then use the five minor worship space elements 
to adapt the personal preferences of the church and worship team. These five minor 
elements provide balance and stability. Each one is needed, but not all of them carry 
the same level of importance. Every worship space is unique due to its environment, 
and every worship space must have a level of function and practicality to it. If the space 


does not function properly in creating a worship space, the room will be flat yet again. 
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This is a major challenge for the church planter or worship team. Taking a public 
space and creating a worship environment will be challenging in and of itself, but then 
finding that balance of function and personal preference will be that much more of a 
challenge. This is where the three major and five minor worship space elements can 
assist the church planter or worship team. 

In my research and in my interviews with church planters, | learned that, in 
general, church planters understand the importance of worship space from a 
philosophical perspective. They know space is one of the first things they need to look 
for in planting a church; however, they have no idea what they need to do in order to 
create a worship space environment. Simply put, | found no research completed or 
studies done that would assist the church planter who is trying to create a worship 
space. There is a lot of academic work on the theology of space and church 
architecture. There is even a new field in psychology that specifically focuses on 
people’s perceptions of their environments. But when it comes to practical, hands-on 
help for a church planter to create a worship space, the material is not available. 

Another critical research element to my paper was the survey that was sent out 
to people nationally and internationally. It was conducted through an online Google 
platform called Forms. This free program allows researchers to design surveys to gather 
and formulate the data they need. The results are then calculated and stored. 

The way my online survey was dispersed was through a variety of methods. | first 
emailed out the link of the survey to friends and family. Those recipients were then 
encouraged to forward the link on to their friends and family in order to cast a broader 


net of individuals. A more formal invitation was then sent out to a list of laypeople and 
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clergy in the Anglican Church in North America (ACNA) in the Diocese of Church for the 
Sake of Other (C4SO). However, the most successful method in gathering recipients 
was posting an invitation for people to fill out the survey through social media, including 
Facebook and Instagram. 

This survey was sent out during the summer of 2019, from June through August, 
with three hundred and seventy-eight participants. It reached from the west coast to the 
east coast of America, Canada and New Zealand. It was filled out by both laypeople 
and clergy/pastors. People who attend church responded, both church plants and 
established churches, as did people who do not attend church. The reason the survey 
was anonymous was to give people the freedom to answer the twenty questions 
honestly and to feel comfortable answering personal demographic questions. The 
demographic study was intended to help the research data be broken down into greater 
detail if further research was needed. 

The responses that | received from the survey helped me to understand how 
individuals view worship space. This understanding helped me to prove my working 
hypothesis. It was the data that came out of the survey that allowed me to tweak and 
finalize my hypothesis, and it was through the survey that | realized my theory of space 
was correct on one level: people are very sensitive to space. But it was also through the 
survey that | saw that my theory of how the eight elements were of equal value was 
shown not to be accurate. Realizing this helped me to separate the eight elements into 
three major and five minor elements. This ultimately became the critical factor in being 
able to help church planters implement the information needed in order to take a public 


space and turn it into a sacred worship space. 
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| believe that the research that | have done, coupled with the interviews and 
surveys that | have completed, can assist a new church planter in finding or creating a 
worship space. | would advise them to first take their time and pray about what they are 
looking for in a space. Too many times, church planters jump at the first available space 
that is affordable. Is the space in the location in which they want to do ministry? This 
was a problem that Restoration faced. |, as the pastor, was living in one town, the 
building for the plant was in another town, and the majority of the people attending 
came from a third town. We were stretched all over Dallas and its suburbs. | had 
succumbed to the attractive lure of the first space that presented itself. This made 
functioning as a church throughout the week very difficult. We were four years into our 
church plant before the church moved to a location where 72% of our congregation 
lived. | then moved our family to that same city. 

Secondly, | would take church planters through a series of questions to help 
them define what their mission is for the worship space. Are they renting the space? Is 
the space exclusively theirs? Are they sharing the space with another organization or 
church plant? Do they have to set up and break down all of the physical elements for 
their service (chairs, speakers, instruments, classroom supplies, etc.) or can they leave 
their stuff up throughout the week? What else do they want to do with the space 
throughout the week? Is the space large enough for their core group/and or 
congregation? Is the space too big? Is the location of the worship space easy to find? 

All of these questions are intended to help the church planter broaden his or her 
vision for the worship space beyond filling a room on a Sunday morning. Many times, 


church planters get tunnel vision and only dream about filling a room on Sunday. Often 
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times they neglect the fact that there are other ministry opportunities throughout the 
week to help the church plant create a worship environment. 

Thirdly, | would walk a church planter or congregation through the understanding 
of the eight elements necessary to transform a public setting into a sacred worship 
space. After establishing the three major elements, | would use the five minor elements 
to help them develop their personal preference and unique way of making the space 
their own. 

Finally, | would help them understand the importance of space from a biblical 
perspective and from a psychological perspective. | would help them understand that 
people have a need for something called the “third space,” and that if the church does 
not engage in that conversation, then other secular institutes will be happy to occupy 
their people’s time and resources. 

| am very thankful for the opportunity to have studied this subject. It has been a 
passion for me for the last eight years and | will continue to pursue further research on 
this subject. | feel that | have only scratched the surface when it comes to this subject 
matter, but | have been blessed by it every step of the way. | have been on a personal 
crusade all over this country in pursuit to further this academic material. | have spent 
countless hours with professionals in their fields, talked to environmental psychologists 
and theologians, surveyed hundreds of people, and have read thousands of pages all to 
help the church planters. This does not even include personally living out this pursuit of 
developing sacred worship space from public space in my own ministry. 

| am very thankful for the experts who have helped navigate these uncharted 


waters. The conversations with the Summit Integrated Systems have been extremely 
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helpful with my research and the direction of this paper. Their expertise in audio, 
lighting, acoustics and video have helped me understand the complex science behind 
how these very important facets help create a worship environment. The owner of 
Summit Integrated Systems, Chris Rayburn, who allowed me to spend a few hours with 
him at their national headquarters in Lafayette, Colorado shared, “We successfully 
manage projects nationwide providing smart design and solid technology to help 
churches connect with their people. From large, turnkey, church AV system installations 
to small system upgrades to portable church setups. Our obsession for creating 
immersive worship environments that help point people to Jesus is what truly drives our 
church audio, video, and lighting systems.” '* This company thinks about how to blend 
worship space and worship experience all day, every day. They are on the top of their 
field, and the quality of churches with whom they have worked is very impressive. 

| am also very grateful to have had the opportunity to sit in on the Environment 
Psychology lectures by Professor Daniel Stokols at University California in Irving. The 
books, resources and lectures he provided opened the door to a whole new 
understanding of how the conscious and subconscious behavior is affected by the 
environment. He speaks about how this behavior goes beyond intuition, and he teaches 
about the scientific reasons of why people react the way they do in regard to 
environmental space. This up-and-coming field has played a very important role in how 
businesses, nonprofits and churches can use their spaces to impact and influence the 


public and private sector in a positive way. 





14. Interview with Chris Rayburn from Summit Integrated Systems, October 2017 
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My last mention of gratitude goes to the church architects who helped me 
process the importance of balance between designing worship space that is 
aesthetically appealing and functional. The two architects that helped me the most were 
Bill Ward, at W+P Architecture in Dallas, Texas, and Kevin Callahan, founder and 
CEO/Design Director of Callahan Studios Soul Space in Scottsdale, Arizona. These 
gentlemen think of and design beautiful space that tens of thousands of people worship 
in each week. 

Over the years of church planting and sending out church planters from our 
church, | have learned that church planting is not easy and not for the faint of heart. 
There are so many things a church planter or core group needs to focus on when it 
comes to starting a new church, and often being consumed by worship space is not one 
of them. We do church for the sake of others. 

Let’s conclude where we began. It was the missiologist Peter Wagner who said, 
“Planting new churches is the most effective evangelistic methodology known under 
heaven.”'® If this theory is even remotely true, then that means the spaces where 
people engage in worship need to be inviting. The argument | have made is that church 
planters, like so many other occupations, have not a clue about how environmental 
space affects people, If we are inviting people to engage in space so that they are able 
to enter into worship, then church planters need to be aware of pitfalls and to make 
helpful adjustments to create the optimal worship environment. All throughout the Old 
and New Testaments, God has been specific about space. It would serve the church 


well if planters could follow specific steps to help congregations engage with space. 





15. C. Peter Wagner, Church Planting for a Greater Harvest: A Comprehensive Guide, (Eugene: 
Wipf & Stock Publishers, 2010), 7. 
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It is with great hope that this academic paper will help bring awareness and 
understanding about the importance and the process of creating a worship space in a 
public setting to the church planting community and the broader Church. The Church 
has a great calling to preach the Gospel message to the lost, and with guidance, church 


planters can create great sacred spaces that would not distract nor hinder the church. 
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Appendix 


Quantitative Research: Graphs and Charts for Worship Space Survey 


Question one was to get an idea how many participants were actually involved in a 
current church plant. 

Are you currently attending a church that meets in a temporary space? 

378 responses 


@ Yes 
@ No 





Questions two through fourteen were asked to rank the level of importance on a scale of 
1-10. One —being not very important and ten — being very important. 


Question 2 


How important is the symmetry of a room? 
378 responses 


100 


| “| ia ia j } aS a 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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Question 3 


How much does space affect your ability to concentrate? 
378 responses 












150 
100 
50 
10 (2.6%) 7 (1.9%) '4&7%) 10 (2.6%) 
0 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Question 4 


How important is sound? 
378 responses 


150 


100 
50 
0 (0%) 0(0%) 1(0.3%)  3(0,8%) 5 (1,3%) Ka 
6 | | | ai el 188%) 
3 4 6 7 8 9 10 


1 2 5 
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Question 5 


How important is smell? 
378 responses 





100 
75 
50 
25 
12 (3.2% 9% 
om os me BG 
7 ml 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Question 6 


How important is lighting? 
378 responses 


100 


75 


50 
25 
om om 
1 (0.3%)  1(0.3%) 
0 | a ja 
1 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


3 
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Question 7 


How important is the crowdedness (occupancy) of a room? 
377 responses 


100 
15 
50 


25 





Question 8 


How important is the width of the room? 
378 responses 


100 
15 
50 


25 


7 (1.9%) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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Question 9 


How important is the height of the room? 
378 responses 


80 
60 


40 


20 14 (3.7%) 


Question 10 


How important is the color/color schemes within a room? 
376 responses 


80 
60 
40 


20 
6 (1.6%) 
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Question 11 


How important is the temperature of a room? 
378 responses 


150 


100 


50 
24 (6.3%) 


8 (2.1%) 


2(0.5%) 10.3%) 4(1,1%) 5(1.3%) 





Question 12 


How important is the furniture arrangement of the room? 
376 responses 


100 
15 


50 





25 





14 (3.7%) 14 (3.7%) 
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Question 13 


How important is the furniture arrangement of the room? 
376 responses 


100 
75 


50 






25 14 (3.7%) 14 (3.7%) 


Question 14 


How important is the signage of the room? 
377 responses 


80 
60 
40 


20 12 (3.2%) 
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Question 15 


How important is the cleanliness of the room? 
377 responses 
150 


100 


50 





11 (2.9%) 174 


0(0%)  2(0.5%) 2(0.5%) 4 (1.1%) 





Questions sixteen through twenty were fill-in-the-blank questions. 
Questions 16 (Sample of answers. These answers were not included in the paper but 
are the top answers given in the survey.) 


Using the criteria above, what are the top most important things you notice when entering a room? 


357 responses 


Lighting 

Cleanliness 
Temperature 

Size 

Symmetry 

Cleanliness and smell 
Temperature and smell 
Cleanliness 


How it is payed out 
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Question 17 


When entering a room for the first time, what is the first thing that you notice? 


366 responses 


Lighting 
Light 

Color 

Smell 
Lighting 
Size 
Seating 
Cleanliness 


smell 
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Question 18 


List the things that are distracting to you when you are in a room? 


364 responses 


Noise 
Clutter 

No windows 
Sound 
Signage 
Temperature 
Signage 
Smell 


Constant sound, temp of a room, smell 
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Question 19 


Thinking about your last week, not including your home or workplace, what building or space 
immediately sticks out in your mind and why? 


338 responses 


Church 

None 

NA 

Restaurant 

My church 

Church. Sacred and a place to refresh your mind and soul. 
Is it comfortable. 

Youth Camp sanctuary 


Sushi restaurant - warm environment, tremendous activity(energy), good acoustics. 
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Question 20 


What do you think is the greatest challenge church planters face regarding space? 


362 responses 


Cost 

Money 

Cost. 

Large enough to grow 

Making public space feel like worship space. 

Finically and | revising adequate sound 

Understanding what the ministry needs (function, cost, flexibility) 
Must be big enough but not too big! Intimate but spacious. 


Making it feel like home 
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Question 21 


In your opinion, should space reflect the theology of the church’s beliefs? Why? 


361 responses 


Yes 

No 

Yes absolutely. It is God’s house. 
Brings people into the presence of God. 


Yes. As my humanities professor once said, “Architecture is the only form of art in which we live”. The flow, 
colors, and focus of the room sets the mind and emotions to worship and marvel. 


Great question. Yes. Is the building for worship and education or is it a 7 day a week outreach, safe place, 
community programs, study..... 


Not necessarily. It shouldn't conflict though. That would be not only distracting and perhaps a stumbling 
block. 


Should be inclusive. Should be open and welcoming like the congregation. 


Question twenty-two was a ringer question to see if the participants were actually 
completing the survey. *This question was not used in the paper. 
Question 22 


Do you believe the Dallas Cowboys truly are America’s Team? 
372 responses 


@ Yes 
@No 
@ Maybe 
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Questions twenty-three through twenty-nine demographic study questions. 
Question 23 


Your age: 
378 responses 


@ Under 18 years old 
@ 18-24 years old 
@ 25-34 years old 
@ 35-44 years old 
@ 45-54 years old 





@ Over 55 
Question 24 
Gender: 
377 responses 
@ Female 
@ Male 


@ Prefer not to say 

@ The Lord made them Male and Female. 
There are no other forms. 

@ There is NO "other" when it comes to 
gender! 





Question 25 


Ethnicity (Race): 


374 responses 


Question 26 


Education: 
373 responses 
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@ Asian/ Pacific Islander 

@ Black or African American 

@ Hispanic or Latino 

@ Native American or American Indian 
@ White 

@ Other 


@ Less than a high school diploma 
@ High school degree or equivalent 
@ Bachelor's degree 

@ Master’s degree 

@ Doctorate 

@ Associates degree 

@ Some college 

@ Associates 


13 0 
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Question 27 


Employment Status: 
374 responses 


@ Employed full-time (40+ hours a week) 


@ Employed part-time (less than 40 hours 
a week) 


@ Unemployed (currently looking for work) 
@ Student 

@ Retired 

@ Self-employed 

@ Unable to work 





Question 28 
List of zip codes 
10025 32459 60201 
13905 33539 60610 
14580 33825 60610 
15017 35203 60624 
15068 35802 64133 
15219 37069 64152 
15367 37216 65804 
22193 37221 66207 
22202 38381 66223 
22408 39073 70815 
23235 39581 72405 
24073 40390 72704 
24153 41071 72715 
25304 44054 73034 
27410 45036 73044 
28270 45036 73044 
28270 45424 73044 
29407 46203 73044 
29420 47711 73044 
29609 48114 73044 
29732 48336 73044 
30047 49461 73063 
30068 57106 73086 
30189 59718 73112 
30548 60077 73401 
30605 60126 73628 
30622 60188 73942 
32308 60189 73942 


32309 60190 73942 


73942 
74015 
74044 
74053 
74553 
75001 
75002 
75002 
75002 
75006 
75006 
75006 
75006 
75007 
75007 
75007 
75009 
75010 
75010 
75013 
75022 
75022 
75023 
75023 
75023 
75023 
75024 
75024 
75024 
75024 
75024 
75025 
75025 
75025 
75033 
75033 
75034 
75035 
75042 
75044 
75048 
75067 
75070 
75070 
75070 
75070 
75071 
75072 
75072 


75072 
75072 
75072 
75072 
75072 
75074 
75075 
75075 
75075 
75075 
75075 
75075 
75075 
75075 
75075 
75075 
75075 
75075 
75078 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
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75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75080 
75081 
75081 
75081 
75081 
75082 
75082 
75082 
75083 
75087 
75087 


75087 
75093 
75093 
75094 
75149 
75158 
75204 
75206 
75206 
75206 
75214 
75218 
75219 
75225 
75229 
75230 
75231 
75234 
75234 
75240 
75240 
75248 
75248 
75248 
75248 
75248 
75248 
75248 
75248 
75248 
75252 
75252 
75287 


Out of Country 


L4N9R5 
L7G6G1 


New Zealand 


V8N 5A8 


75287 
75287 
75287 
75424 
75424 
75482 
75495 
75497 
75662 
76013 
76039 
76063 
76208 
76226 
76227 
76710 
76904 
76950 
77096 
77365 
77417 
77619 
77619 
77619 
77640 
77640 
78023 
78154 
78610 
78702 
78704 
78724 
78730 
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78738 
78739 
78739 
78748 
78748 
79015 
79070 
79110 
79424 
79705 
79706 
80109 
80238 
80238 
80521 
80525 
85013 
85281 
85375 
92010 
92058 
92626 
92626 
92651 
92662 
92870 
93446 
95618 
95945 
95945 
97132 
98020 
98107 


Question 29 


Household Income: 
360 responses 
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@ Below $10K 
@ $10K-$50K 
@ $50K-$100K 
@ $100K-$150K 
@ Over $150K 
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